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: H 
At WaRUMIE YANAGISAWA, thirteen-year-old 
: i ya@k Japanese school girl, won a silver trophy, 


i the California state prize in the American 


ial Legion’s national essay contest, and the right to com- Ny 


i _ pete in the finals, in which the first prize is $1,500. 


Her creed is as follows: ren 


“I pledge allegiance to you, Flag of my United Mi 
States, in word and deed. _I believe that you will help (hp 


\ 


me to be a loyal citizen in peace and war. I believe 
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| that you will lead the world not only in strength but i 


4 
in righteousness; I believe that your stars are the | 


shining symbol of the eternal brotherhood of man in F 
this world. ‘Old Glory,’ as I stand and salute your ( 


heroic colors of red, white and blue, I promise to fol- 
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low your ideals of ‘liberty, justice and peace,’ not only 
for America, but for the world.” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE REVOLUTION AND OUR IDEA OF GOD 
T is not difficult for people who have been in first 
hand contact with any great upheaval in human 
affairs to realize its profound effect upon theology 
and religion. The World War, the Japanese earth- 
quake, the Civil War—how many illustrations we have 
had of the influence of such events in making men 
forsake shadowy, fine-spun theories and get down to 
fundamentals. 

The struggle of the colonies for independence 
took place so long ago, and its political significance 
is so great, that we seldom spend time thinking about 
the effect it had on theology. — 

Recently the Rev. Thomas Van Ness, D. D., 
in his ‘The Religion of New England,”’ devoted a 
chapter to this subject.* 

The brooding years of New England’s history, 
as he calls them, 1695-1770, between the period of 
settlement and the Revolution, were years when 
the colonists began to think more deeply about 
governments, and the privileges of kings. Off on a 
new continent, it was inevitable that their perspective 
should change. 

Dr. Van Ness says they began to ask themselves: 
“Was it true that a king was bound by no ordinary 
usage?” 

It was only a step from these first doubts to a 
more fundamental question: “If it is unjust for Eng- 
land to do as she pleases with her subjects, is it just 
for the Creator to do as He pleases with His creatures? 
If it be unjust for the government to have a privileged 
class, born so, is it just for the Almighty to have a 
privileged class—the elect—born so, while millions 
of others from no fault of theirs are allowed to perish?” 

During the long years from 1775 to 1785 men 
had little time to speculate. They were putting forth 
every energy to win independence. After the Revo- 
lution, probably they themselves little realized how 
they had changed. But Dr. Van Ness tells us that 
examination of printed sermons shows this change: 
“Where before 1770 the words ‘Almighty,’ ‘Sovereign 
Ruler,’ ‘Jehovah,’ ‘the God of Might,’ are constantly 
used, by 1820 they fall into the background and give 
place to ‘Father Almighty’ or ‘Heavenly Father.’ ”’ 

The American Revolution with its intellectual 

*The Religion of New England. Thomas Van Ness. The 
Beacon Press, Boston. $1.60. 


Editorial 


ferment, its shaking people out of the routine, its 
call for strenuous effort, its appeal to new ideals, 
leveled deadly blows at Calvinism. What came out 
of it was the clear idea that no ruler, human or divine, 
had any right to be other than just. 

We advise our readers to look up Dr. Van Ness’s 
little book with its “Great Adventure’”’ of settlement, 
its “Dream of Calvinism,” its ‘Rising Tide of Lib- 
eralism.” Especially as part of our celebration of 
“Independence Day,” it will prove highly profitable 
to read his “Defiance of Authority.” 


* * 


DR. HARTMAN HELPS US OUT 
HROUGH the courtesy of Dr. L. O. Hartman, 
editor of Zion’s Herald (Methodist Episcopal), 
several of the religious weeklies which were 
not represented at the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago 
are permitted to use simultaneously his reports of this 
great event. In addition to the interesting article 
published in this issue, we shall publish next week 
a concluding section to which we will append the dis- 
criminating editorial summary of this brilliant journal- 
ist. 
* * 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO CONCORD? 


UST after our editorial of last week on ‘The Fair 
Name of Concord’ went to press, an even more 
violent attack was made by young men and 
women of that community on the people attending 
a session of the ‘““New England Fellowship of Youth 
for Peace” which is holding a two weeks’ conference at 
Concord. This session was a memorial meeting to 
mark the one hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Adams and Jefferson. The Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, spoke on 
“Our Debt to Two Patriots—Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams.” The first disturbance consisted of 
dropping “‘stink bombs’’ as the audience was filing out. 
Then all along the road to the hotel where the dele- 
gates were staying other bombs were dropped, and 
young men and women:-in motors and on foot made 
a jeering, hooting escort. The chairman of the Board 
of Selectmen has been attending the meetings and so 
his home was made the scene of another demonstra- 
tion. 

Weare inclined to think that a few more public 
schools had better be built in Concord; a few more 
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mission points had better be established; a few loyal, 
informed people who know what patriotism really is 
had better go out there and explain the difference be- 
tween the patriotism of tinsel and flag-waving and 
oratory and the patriotism of service. We are glad 
to report that the police of Concord have done better 
since the first night’s demonstration, to which we 
referred a week ago. 


THE FINAL PROCESSION AT CHICAGO 


YO the Catholic Church in Chicago, says Cardinal 
Hayes, ‘“‘must ever be the honor and glory of 
having prepared for our eucharistic king ‘an 

upper room’ where Christ and his disciples have 
assembled to eat the pasch, in surroundings of sur- 
passing natural beauty and magnificence and under 
circumstances of spiritual jubilation and exaltation 
if not unprecedented at least hardly excelled out- 
side the Eternal City itself.” 

Obviously it is impossible to get a million people 
together in one place without finding any upper room 
taxed. So it has been in Chicago. Ropes have been 
broken, police have been swept aside, services inter- 
rupted by swaying masses. The arrangements as a 
whole have been carried out, however, with a dignity, 
a skill and precision which no other church can ap- 
proach. 

The final scene at Mundelein, where a proces- 
sion three miles long, stretching around the lake, 
was pelted bya fierce thunder storm of rain and hail, 
arouses our enthusiasm. The marching thousands 
kept on their way. Vestments worth hundreds of 
thousands were being ruined, aged prelates were ex- 
posed to conditions almost suicidal. Nobody but the 
papal legate under his canopy had the slightest pro- 
tection in the wildest kind of storm, and yet the ranks 
were unbroken. 

Dripping, they came back to the altar just as the 
sun came out. 

The correspondent of the New York World 
describes as follows what next happened: 

The forepart of the procession began to arrive 
and mass around the altar front, within the red and 
green and yellow and white sanctuary, which was as 
large asa city block. Fifty thousand bishops and priests 
were massed in the wide space before the altar, itself 
fronting the porch of the chapel. Suddenly a voice broke 
into song, ‘Holy God, we praise’’—Another voice took 
up, “We praise Thy name.’”’ More voices and still more, 
and in a moment a deep-throated song went up into 
the clearing skies, a song that left the dripping world 
and went climbing up into the blue and laddered air, 


Holy God, we praise Thy name! 
Lord of all, we bow before Thee! 
All on earth Thy scepter claim, 
All in heaven above adore Thee; 
Infinite Thy vast domain, 
Everlasting is Thy name. 


The Catholic Church seldom has run away from 
danger or difficulty. It does not fly when pestilence 
breaks out, an earthquake comes, or war ravages a 
country. It remains when a slum begins to invade 
a new section of a city. It always pushes out to the 
frontier where conditions are hard. 


We often have to oppose Catholicism. We 


especially are against the policy it has followed in 
countries like Mexico. But for its devotion, courage 
and ability we have nothing but unstinted praise. 
Nor about its rapid growth in the United States are 
we apprehensive. As it grows it changes. There are 
Americanized Catholics. And there is a wise Vatican 
which recognizes it. 

The Catholic Church will have to go through 
the intellectual changes confronting all of us. Al- 
ready these changes have begun. 

For many generations to come wewill have toforce 
the issue—interpret religion in the light of modern 
knowledge, oppose absolutism, build up democracy 
in church and state. Our task is to stand for the truth 
Catholics eventually must accept. 

But we can do it all the more efficiently if we 
clearly recognize the common underlying faith of 
Catholics and Protestants, and exhibit for them an 
unfailing good will. 

* * 


IT IS RIGHT TO OPEN ON SUNDAY 


HE directors of the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centen- 
nial exposition faced a hard task in deciding 
whether or not to have the exposition open on 

Sunday. On the one side were great masses of people 
living around Philadelphia whose only chance to see 
the exhibits would be Sunday. On the other side 
were some of the church people who believed it wicked 
to attend any place of amusement on Sunday and 
who insisted that the opening would strike a serious 
blow at all Sabbath observance. After long delay 
the directors voted to open it. Bishop Berry, Metho- 
dist, therefore resigned as chairman of the Committee 
on Programs, Dr. Macartney, Presbyterian, resigned 
membership on various committees, and Governor 
Pinchot was urged to order the Attorney General to 
start proceedings to keep the exposition closed. 

We do not pretend to speak for Universalists on 
this subject, who may be divided, but we believe that 
the directors have done the right thing. 

Two things we hold steadily in view in all mat- 
ters of this kind: 1. Larger and better use of the 
Sabbath by all the people, a thing clearly impossible 
when museums, art galleries and athletic fields are 
closed. 2. Adequate police regulations to safeguard 
the rights of the millions who depend on Sunday for 
rest, peace, and home joy and opportunity for public 
and private worship. 

Both things are right. Continually one tends to 
conflict with the other. Adjustments often are dif- 
ficult, but that should not prevent our attempting to 
make just regulations. 

Our view is that the fewer the regulations the 
better. If religion can not stand on its own feet 


and make its own way without blue laws, then let — 


us seek a more virile type of religion. 


Certainly it is no help to robust faith to have | 


people told that the church folks consider well fur- 
nished minds and strong healthy bodies as something 
apart from the purview of religion. 

Those who believe that God has commanded us 
to permit no work or play on the day we call Sunday, 
the first day of the week, or on Saturday ‘‘the seventh 
day, the Sabbath of the Lord our God,”’ do right to try 
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to close up such an exposition on the day they think 
more holy than others. An increasing number believ- 
ing just as strongly in God, in Christ, in both work 
and rest, find a foundation for their belief in a day 
of rest in the laws God has put deep in our beings. 
They want the holy day, but, knowing how widely dif- 
ferent are the conditions under which men are com- 
pelled to live, how different the needs of people and 
how many ways there are to God, they take what we 
think is a more Christian attitude than some of these 
church people have shown. 
K * 


THE BY-PRODUCTS OF A LIFE LIST 


MONG students of birds there is an important 
task, or delightful recreation, called making a 
life list. The American Ornithological Union 

issues “an abridged check list of North American 
birds,’ which it sells for thirty cents, but the price 
is no indication of its value. On this list the student 
checks the names of the birds seen, and frequently 
draws a line to the blank page opposite on which he 
sets down place and date or other interesting memo- 
randa. As the birds are listed by class, order, genus, 
species, with all the subdivisions, the observer picks 
up bits of scientific knowledge, catches a little vision 
of the broad divisions—diving birds and swimmers, 
waders and wood runners like the wild turkey, and 
perching birds, both the songless and the song birds. 
He acquires the amazing information that the little 
house wren is related to the glorious mocking-bird, 
that the robin is a thrush and the water thrushes 
which delight us at the margin of a stream are not 
thrushes, but belong to the elusive but fascinating 
warblers. 

The direct product of the life list is the knowledge 
of the total number of birds one has seen and identified. 
With competent observers this goes sometimes above 
a thousand. With the average member of our Audu- 
bon Societies it is more likely to beabout 200: Buteven 
100 or fifty birds seen and recognized are significant. 

What interests us as we study people making 
their life lists are the by-products. One of them is 
honesty. Association with true scientists soon shows 
the beginner that if he cheats he cheats only himself. 
Soon he refuses to set down the bird of which he 
catches a fleeting glimpse and which others identify 
for him. He must see it for himself and know it. A 
second by-product of course is exactness. There is 
no enduring satisfaction in the slap-dash method, 
in the unwarranted assumption, in not making the 
fine distinctions necessary. 

Of course there must be patience and a great 
willingness to learn, or the life list will not amount to 
much. 

Other by-products of the life list go down deep 
into the roots of the intellectual and moral life. 

One of them is clearer vision of the real values 
of life, the enduring satisfactions in contact with 
nature, the value of truth just for its own sake, the 
ennobling power of beauty, the worth of simple good- 
ness. More than one person busy at a life list finds 
also how great a comforter is old Mother Nature, with 
balm in her herbs for sorrow, healing for many a 
mental pain, music for the dark hours. 
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Making a life list means generally association 
with naturalists of high or low degree, most of whom 
have learned from St. James that ‘‘the surpassing 
virtue’ is kindness. Since we wrote recently about 
nature lovers being a special kind of people, we have 
seen the head of a great government bureau, author 
of many learned monographs and books, officer of a 
dozen important national societies, give the greater 
part of his holiday to a dozen people in a parlor who 
wanted to check up their life lists in the light of his. 
far-reaching knowledge. 

There may be here and there selfish, one-sided 
scientists, but nearly always an amazing kindness fills 
the lives of those who know the most about the world 
around us. 

And often too we see that 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


* * 


MAKING WORK OF PLAY 
AGEN, an American, professional golfer, felt 
that he had to give good advice to the British 
before leaving England. He told them in 
substance to work, train, make a business of games, 
if they expected to win. 

At the same time Miss Brown, another American, 
said that the reason for British defeats lay in their 
“enjoyment of the game” while they were playing. 

The British papers as a whole seem to havetaken 
the criticisms in good spirit, insisting, however, that 
they had rather lose in the English way than win in 
the American way. But American correspondents 
and others living abroad have not been altogether 
pleased either by the manners of their fellow country- 
men, or by their conception of sport. 

The time will come, we trust, when we can go 
to foreign lands and win athletic contests without 
lecturing the losers. That time has come with the 
majority of our representatives. Nothing could sur- 
pass the bearing of Helen Wills, for example, whether 
she wins or loses. Always she has had a courteous 
word for her opponents or else she has kept still. 

As to making business of games, we are sure 
that we shall have to come to the British standpoint 
if games are to remain games. 

“When I defeat an Englishman,” says Hagen, 
‘people say, ‘But he is a good sport.’ He ought to be 
a good golfer.” 

We simply reverse the order. He ought to bea 
good sport first of all, and a good golfer afterward. 

Our way of organizing games so that only a picked 
few play and get the benefit, and those few make the 
games a life work to the exclusion of all other things, 
is a mistaken way. 

Games are for recreation, not for livelihood. 

They are to divert, build up tired or run down 
people. They are to make life more sane, sweet, 
balanced, wholesome. 

The main purpose of games is defeated unless we 
get more people to participate, and unless we think of 
them_as a part of life instead of an end in themselves. 

Hagen was both untactful and wrong. 
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Cruising Close By 


XXXII The Church of Our Lady of Pompeii 


Johannes 


= WO persons have sent to the office recently 
clippings from the New York papers con- 
im taining pictures of the Church of Our Lady 
eee) of Pompeii and accounts of its impending 
demolition. 

The church, they said, was once the home of the 
Third Universalist Society of New York, Dr. Edwin 
C. Sweetser, pastor—‘‘very dear to many people.” 
Mr. Charles S. Van Riper of Ridgewood, N. J., added, 
“T started my Sunday school days in the building 
seventy years ago and as time went on heard preaching 
by Rev. Hosea Ballou, Dr. Lee, Dr. Sweetser, and 
Dr. Bowles.” 

Under one of the pictures sent in is this inscrip- 
tion: “Landmark to pass. The old Church of Our 
Lady of Pompeii, for years a sight of beauty on Bleeck- 
er Street just where Minetta Street ends, is to come 
down before Sixth Avenue’s extension southward. 
Architects have drawn plans for the new church, 
which is to be erected a block west at Leroy and 
Bleecker Streets. It is to cost $800,000.” 

“Originally Our Lady of Pompeii,” said the 
account, “was a Protestant church, and later it be- 
eame the Church of St. Benedict the Moor, with a 
negro congregation. About thirty years ago it be- 
came Roman Catholic, with its present rector, the 
Rev. Anthony Demo, and now has a parish popula- 
tion of 20,000, most of whom are Italians.” 

Both picture and clipping went into my card 
case. ‘Some day,’ said I to myself, ‘I may be in 
New York with time on my hands, and I will go to 
see the old church if it is not too late.” 

That day was to-day. At 7 o’clock daylight 
saving, 6 for you people in Washington and some 
rural communities, I stood in the great entrance of 
the Pennsylvania Station, breathing the fresh morn- 
ing air, watching the sun just reaching the tops of 
tall buildings, and wondering whether to walk north, 
south, east or west. I had three hours before I could 
do any business. Then I remembered the clipping, 
took it out, absorbed the information and started. 

Those familiar with the old New York of the days 
when we all used the Elevated Railway will remem- 
ber that going down town on the Sixth Avenue line 
there is a sharp turn to the eastward at Third Street 
and another back to the south at West Broadway. 
The region I explored this morning lies south and 
west of this line of the L. Just the other side of the 
L on its eastward bend lies Washington Square. 
This section south and west of Washington Square is 
Greenwich Village, a half slum now the rendezvous 
of artists, musicians, and eccentric individualistic 
bohemians who like to live their own lives without 


too much dictation from family or society, and who - 


love the unusual and the colorful. Studio apartments 
have risen alongside tenements and warehouses. 
Descending the long stairs from the Elevated at 
Bleecker, one gets a fascinating glimpse along a 
foreign-looking street to the westward. Three or four 
blocks away where the street seems to end, stands the 


old church. At once one sees that he is in a “Little 
Italy” and a Little Italy already astir. Why had I 
not waited to have my breakfast at the ‘‘Mori Hotel” 
or the “Coffee Pot?” Why had I not waited to buy 
my straw hat? Here was a “Grande Vendita Di 
Capelli Importadi Italiana Prezzi Bassi Paghe Fieren- 
tine.”’ For my readers who can not see the windows 
of the little shop full of fascinating straw hats with 
bright colored bands, let me give the Madame’s 
translation when I took the inscription home: “Great 
sale of imported hats of Florentine straw at low 
prices.”’ 

Here also was the old original Mills Hotel No. 1, 
and Sam Wo, Chinese laundryman, across the street. 
Most of the signs, however, were in Italian: ‘“‘Sigari 
et Tibacchi’’—no translator needed here. S. Catania 
on the corner put his sign in English, “Fashionable 
Clothes.” So did the ‘Italy Trading Company.” 
But the little bakery, with long foreign-looking loaves 
standing on end in the window, said “Buttitta,’’ and 
the dark old woman in black behind the counter, 
smiling a welcome to her early customers, looked as 
if she had just stepped out of an Italian photograph. 

D. Faffetto and R. Aiazzone had a sign, ““Manu- 
facturer of Dry and Fresh Noodles.” There they were, 
fully a dozen kinds and shapes in square boxes in 
the windows, with red beans, white beans, black beans, 
big and little, pressing against special little window 
panes down below. 

An old fly-specked card in another window showed 
that Antonio Scarpati had been put up by the Re- 
publicans as candidate for assembly in the second 
district. He ought to have polled the whole vote 
with that name. 

Evidently some of the twenty thousand Italians 
were breaking away from noodles, pollenta, beans, 
onions, enough to appreciate the indigenous, for over 
one market was the sign: ‘‘Joe’s Meat and Poultry. 
Jersey Pork.”’ 

There was no mistaking the church when I 
reached it. There it stood, a beautiful little Greek 
temple, with four lovely Ionic columns in front. 


- That evidently was the old building as it was in the 


days of Dr. Sweetser. Built on, apparently by the 
Catholics, was a tower or Italian campanile with 
windows showing it had rooms in use nearly all the 
way up. Attached to the front wall was a picture 
of the beautiful new church to be built ‘‘one square 
west.” 

A lame, heavy-built old Italian woman was 
pulling herself up the steps of the church, and I fol- 
lowed her in. There was a narrow vestibule clear 
across the front with an entrance on each side and in 
the center. There was not a sound inside, but to my 
surprise I found forty-eight people by count sitting 
or kneeling at their devotions. 

The inside was perfectly square, with galleries 
around three sides. On the fourth side the Catholics 
had secured their ‘‘churchly effect’’ by putting altars 
against the wall the entire width of the church, with 
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two or three paintings above. Two or three of the 
small revolving altars projected into the space of the 
pews. There were candles on every altar—some 
lighted, some unlighted. Occasionally an attendant 
came in, walked about and took whispered orders 
to light additional candles and lay contributions on 
the altar. Occasionally a worshiper stepped up and 
did it for himself. 

- There was no mass, although I waited until after 
a clock struck eight. One was due soon, I was sure, 
for an attendant came in with a flask of communion 
wine. All there were Italians. There were the old 
grizzled veterans of many a hard winter. There 
were the dark young girls with their gold earrings but 
American cut dresses. Still there was a touch of the 
unusual. One lithe, quick-stepping girl who went up 
and lighted candles was all in black save for a bit of 
_ gold tinsel in the black hat and a touch of gold on the 
collar of her black dress. Many of the older women 
wore small scarfs and shawls over their heads in the 
beautiful Italian way. The boards on the floor 
creaked and gave under the step. The pews were the 
old hard pews of generations ago, the church was 
dingy, images not of the best, the candles the bright- 
est thing of all. The people were poor, one could see 
ataglance. The old structure had served its day and 
was doomed. 

In this early morning hour forty or fifty people, 
coming and going, brought here their sorrows and 
burdens, said their prayers, sent loving thoughts on 
into the vast unknown after their friends and rela- 
tives, and then hurried away to their work. 

It was not a bad place for meditation. Such 
blessed silence is not easily found in New York, or 
anywhere. Such blessed silence often does more for 
us than a multitude of words. 

For an hour after I came out of the church I 
lingered in this Little Italy. I read the description 
of the new church: “‘Roman style, steeple with chimes, 
sub-church, large stage, artists’ rooms, rectory, auditor, 
bowling alley, gymnasium, regular parish school for 
1,500, day nursery, kindergarten, girls’ social room, 
boys’ social room, three roof playgrounds, convent with 
refectory, etc., and twenty-six chambers, library, 
dramatics, sewing classes, health center, cost $800,000.” 
It almost made one want to move down into the dis- 
trict. The Italians leaning over the great excavation 
“one block west’’ where the new church is to stand, 
watching the steam shovels dig into the sand bank, 
explained with many gestures and tremendous en- 
thusiasm all the glories of the church to be. Needless 
to say, a church with the facilities and advantages of 
the new “Church of Our Lady of Pompeii,’’ dominates 
the neighborhood. The street extension taking the 
old church was a blessing in disguise. 

The land for the new church cost $300,000, and 
the church is to cost $700,000 more. It is to be a copy 
of the Church of St. John Laterno in Rome, and the 
name of the architect is M. W. Del Gaudio. The 
Rev. D. Antonio Demo is the able pastor bringing all 
these changes about. 

The Protestants, too, are serving the district. 
The Catholic campanile at some hours of the day 
casts its long shadow over a building where several 
agencies meet. “Bethlehem Chapel and Memorial 


House,”’ it said in English on the front. ‘‘Chiesa del 
Vangelo, Rev. Tammas Barbieri, Pastori.’”’ ‘Day 
Nursery Children’s Playground New York Kinder- 
garten Association.”’ 

In the old days there was quite a French settle- 
ment down there. They were largely Protestants. 
On the edge of the excavation for. the new church 
stood an old brick house momentarily in danger of 
tumbling in, so it seemed, once a noble residence, now 
a dirty tenement. Up the broken brown-stone steps 
a very old dirty woman, toothless except for two 
“canines” on the upper jaw, was pulling vainly on a 
baby carriage packed with heavy clothes. I went to 
her assistance and helped her in. Then as she got her 
breath we had a bit of a talk. “‘Catolic—me—no,” 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF POMPEII 


she said in reply to my question. ‘‘Me French. My 
old man Catolic—my girls Catolic—me French. 
They tried to make me Catolic when I got married. 
I told them no. No new lining in old coat. No turn 
coat. Me Protestant.” 

The streets filled with school girls and school 
boys before I left, all hurrying along with their little 
satchels. They came unquestionably out of all these 
Italian homes, but already one could see that Ameri- 
canizing influences were at work. Alert, keen, in 
quest of schooling, determined to climb up—it would 
be a hard heart that would not respond to the appeal 
they made. . 

A great artist, perhaps a Raphael, a world famous 
composer like Verdi, a teacher like Angelo Patri—who 
is doing so much to leaven education with modern 
ideas—an apostle of liberty like Mazzini, a violinist 
like Paganini, may have passed me in the street this 
morning. 

I take off my hat to the forces, religious and 
secular, Catholic and Protestant, which are trying to 
give these boys and girls a chance. 

Americanization work has been narrow and stupid 
in the past. It has tried to crush out the distinctive 
contribution of the races we have welcomed here. 
Now it is attempting to conserve the poetry, the folk 
lore, the music, the handcrafts, of the different peoples 
who make up our country. 

_ Those who go to Little Italy these days go with 
eyes open to learn as well as with hands open to help. 
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It was only five minutes’ walk to Washington 
Square. 

As I left Little Italy behind I saw the great 
Washington Arch, erected in 1889, rising before me. 
I never had taken time to study it. Now there was 
no hurry. ‘Let us raise a structure to which the wise 
and honest can repair,’”’ I slowly read. ‘“The event is 
in the hand of God.” 

Underneath, scrawled in chalk on the pavement, 
were the words, ‘“‘Have you the new truth? Jesus 
said, ‘Except a man be born again, he can not enter 
the kingdom of heaven.’’”’ Sublime words in place— 
equally sublime words out of place and made almost 
ridiculous. 

Just below what the religious devotee had scrawled 
on the pavement some boy, probably, had written, 
“Long Legs,’”’ perhaps a caustic reference to the per- 
sonal appearance of the religious devotee. 

On another simple monument near by, almost 
entirely overshadowed by the great arch, were these 
words on one side: “In honor of those from this dis- 
trict who gave their lives in the World War.” The 
other side carried the words of Lincoln: ‘‘For the 
great republic, for the principles it lives by and keeps 
alive, for man’s vast future.” 

‘Truly there were many things to think about 
searly on a May morning in Washington Square. ‘For 
‘man’s vast future’’—one had to sit down to ponder 
about that. 

There were the old homes of leaders of New York 
life. There were studio buildings going up on all 
sides. There were the structures of the large Judson 
Memorial Baptist Church, and just off the square 
the Washington Square Methodist Church. And 
there was a little dilapidated two-story wooden house 
on which was the sign, ‘““Romaie Marie’s Garret— 
Roumanian Cooking.”’ 

Of all kinds, degrees, conditions, races, creeds, 
our cities are made. 

A motley crowd on the pilgrimage of life. 

But we are on it together, and ought to make 
room for our brother at the water holes and share 
our salt. 

That is what these churches of every name mean, 
or they mean nothing. 


I was moved later to write to Dr. Syren and 
got back promptly this interesting reply: 


Dear Dr. van Schaick: 

Iam glad that you are to publish some of the history of the 
old Bleecker Street church, and, in brief, here is what I know 
about it: 

The Third Universalist Society in New York City was or- 
ganized in the spring of 1833 by some of the members of the old 
Orchard Street Church, of which Dr. T. J. Sawyer was at that 
time the pastor. It was organized with his approval, and the 
two men who were most prominent in the movement were Cor- 
nelius Harsen and Henry H. Brown. They organized it in what 
was then an outlying district of the city, known as Greenwich 
Village, and at first purchased a church building on Sixth Avenue 
near Amity Street. They purchased it from the Presbyterians 
and occupied it till June 19, 1836, at which time the Bleecker 
Street Church was dedicated, the corner-stone having been laid 
on May 5, 1885. : ” 

At that time the new edifice was regarded as an exceptionally 
fine specimen of church architecture, and the population in 


its neighborhood was of an aristocratic character, especially 
around Washington Square, which was not far away. C 

The first regular pastor was the Rey. C. F. LeFevre, who 
served from March 22, 1834, till some time in 1840. Then came 
the Rev. Menzies Rayner, from the spring of 1840 till Novem- 
ber, 1842; the Rev. Wm. D. Balch from Nov. 20, 1842, till April, 
1858; the Rev. Moses Ballou from May, 1859, till September, 
1864; the Rev. Day K. Lee, D. D., from May 1, 1865, till June 2, 
1869; the Rev. E. C. Sweetser from Sept. 1, 1869, till Oct. 1, 1879. 

My call to the pastorate happened in this way. I was pas- 
tor of our church in Syracuse, and had not been ordained, my 
term as a licentiate not having expired. Dr. Lee, keing in poor 
health, was planning to take a vacation, and requested me to 
preach for him the first two Sundays in June, making my abode 
at his house during my stay in New York. I made my plans 
accordingly and went to his house on the first Saturday in June, 
there to find, to my great astonishment, some crape on the door. 
He had suddenly collapsed and died, and in the confusion which 
was occasioned by the catastrophe no one had notified me. The 
funeral service was held in the church the next day, no other 
service being held there. I preached there, however, on the 
following Sunday, and a few weeks afterwards received a unani- 
mous ¢all to the pastorate. 

When I began my work there the church was prospering, 
and, although the character of the neighborhood had somewhat 
deteriorated, it continued to prosper for several years. After 
those few years, however, rapid changes occurred, and I en- 
deavored to persuade the church members to remove to a better 
location, as far north as Twenty-third Street. My persuasive- 
ness was unfortunately not sufficient to bring about a removal. 
The most that I accomplished in that direction was the estab- 
lishment of a building fund, which was discontinued when I 
resigned and came to Philadelphia in 1879. 

My successors in the pastorate of the church were the Rev. 
S. A. Gardner, from 1880 till 1883; the Rev. T. W. Illman, from 
1885 till 1888; the Rev. E. C. Bolles, D. D., from 1889 till 1898; 
the Rev. W.S. Crowe, D. D., from 1898 till 1904; the Rev. W. H. 
Dearborn, from 1905 till 1907; the Rev. A. R. Tillinghast from 
1907 to 1908. Under Mr. Illman’s pastorate the Bleecker Street 
edifice was sold to the Roman Catholics, and the congregation 
removed to a second-hand Presbyterian edifice on West Eleventh 
Street. Under Dr. Bolles’ pastorate the name of the church was 
changed to the Church of the Eternal Hope, and the con- . 
gregation united with the remnant of the Fifty-seventh Street 
church, the Church of Our Saviour, in building and occupy- 
ing a new edifice on West EFighty-first Street. That also was 
sold some years ago, and the proceeds of the sale were entrusted 
to the Trustees of our General Convention, who are now using 
them, I believe, for the kenefit of the congregation on Washing- 
ton Heights. 

My ordination and installation service took place in the 
Bleecker Street church, Oct. 21,1869. The Rev. J. M. Pullman, 
D. D., preached the sermon; Dr. Chapin offered the ordaining 
prayer; the Rev. Moses Ballou gave the charge to the pastor; 
the Rev. E. C. Bolles, D. D., gave the charge to the society; and 
the Rev. H. C. Leonard gave the right hand of fellowship—‘“‘and 
I, even I only, am left.” 

The pulpit furniture which was used during my pastorate, 
and for many previous years, in the old Bleecker Street church, 
is now in the old Potter meeting-house at Murray Grove. A 
table which was in the Bleecker Street Sunday school room is 
used in the kitchen of the Ballou House at Murray Grove. 

After the Bleecker Street church had been sold to the Roman 
Catholics, one of its former owners, going into it, saw some work- 
men removing the pulpit and making certain other changes. 
‘What are you doing?” said he to one of the workmen. “‘Oh,”’ 
was the answer, ‘‘we’re just tryin’ to make a church of it.” 

The Catholics first used the building for a negro congrega- 
tion, or attempted to do so; but soon gave up the attempt, and 
used it for Italians. 

Edwin C. Sweetser. 
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Loyalty 


Arthur Wilder Grose 


“The Lord preserveth the faithful.” Psalm 31 : 23. 
S|HERE is a popular philosophy which may be 
‘} summed up in the phrase, ““Do as you please.” 
The comfort, the pleasure, the advantage, 

eesti] of the individual is the sole standard of life. 
If you don’t like your job, or think you can get easier 
work or bigger pay somewhere else, throw up your 
job without any slightest regard for any promises you 
have made, any contracts you have entered into 
or any obligations you have assumed. Look out for 
Number One. Why worry about how your action 
will affect the other fellow? Of course you expect 
that he will live up to his end of the bargain. ‘“That’s 
different!” But don’t let any sense of honor hold you 
to your part of it. Naturally you have to look out 
for your own interests. A few months ago, when bid- 
ding for building laborers was keen, no contractor 
knew when he came down to his job in the morning 
whether he would find fifty men at work or perhaps 
five. If he had hired them the very day before and 
ten minutes later some one else came along and 
offered the men a dollar a day more, most of them 
would quit that employer cold without a word. Even 
ministers, including some rather prominent ones, 
have been known to leave churches with-absolutely 
no thought of how their action might affect the church, 
or insist on remaining in churches when they knew 
that they were injuring the church by staying there, 
all because of this prevalent idea that we each have a 
perfect right at any time to do whatever happens to 
suit our pleasure regardless of the effect of our action 
on any one else. 

There are such countless illustrations of this all 
around us that I can take time to pick only a few 
typical cases. How many homes have been broken up 
because it did not suit the pleasure of the husband, 
or it may have been the wife, to continue them? I 
am not for one moment contending that domestic 
situations may not sometimes become intolerable, 
and for one reason or another reach such a stage that 
it is for the advantage of all concerned for the ag- 
grieved party or perhaps for both parties to seek 
release. But that is not the story of the average di- 
voree or desertion. Far more often it is simply a story 
of a selfish refusal to accept anything that is not 
exactly to the liking of the one side or the other. 

Or it may take the form of an absolute refusal 
to accept any burdens in the discharge of what used to 
be regarded as one’s duties to one’s parents, one’s 
brothers and sisters, or one’s relatives. The poor 
authorities of any city can cite thousands of cases, 
often the most pitiful and heartrending cases, of 
people dependent upon the public charity because 
their own flesh and blood have absolutely refused to 
lift a finger to help them. More often it is the case 
that this burden will all be loaded upon some member 
of the family who has too much pride and self-respect 
to see one of his own abandoned to the tender mercies 
of the world. 

One of the meanest forms this spirit sometimes 
takes is when a person forgets completely in days of 


prosperity some one who has been of the greatest help 
and assistance to him in the days of his adversity and 
need. The most unkind letter I ever received in my 
life, so full of venom and bile that even now after 
more than twenty years it makes me grow sick at 
heart to recall it, came from a man whom I had be-~ 
friended to the best of my ability over and over again, 
and the occasion for his writing the letter was not 
personal in the least. He merely did not approve of 
action which I had taken, as I honestly thought then, 
and as I still think, for the benefit and welfare of the 
church. More than once I have had this experience, 
which I am sure every one of you can duplicate. 
Some one who is in trouble calls upon us, perhaps 
calls on us many times for sympathy, for assistance, 
for counsel, perhaps for financial aid. They almost. 
live with us, so constant are their demands. Then 
the situation changes, their adversity passes, they 
become prosperous, and they drop us as if we had 
suddenly become hot coals. They have no further 
need of us, therefore they have no further use for us. 

Now most of us can meet such an experience with 
equanimity. Weare disappointed, of course. Perhaps 
for the moment we may even feel a little bitter at 
such heartless ingratitude. But we have abundant 
other resources, and we discover that we can get 
along without the friendship of those whose only 
interest in us is what they can get out of us. But it 
is nothing short of absolute cruelty thus to treat those 
whom the world has not favored as it has favored 
most of us. I can think of no meaner, more con- 
temptible form of selfishness, than thus to turn one’s 
back upon one’s friends who were friends when friends 
were needed. 

We have been altogether too tolerant of this 
doctrine that enjoyment is the great end of existence. 
It is time for us to recognize and brand that doctrine 
for what it is. It may call itself “individual liberty.’ 
It may justify itself by every kind of specious argu- 
ment that of course we have a right to protect our- 
selves from whatever is unpleasant and disagreeable. 
It may identify itself even with religion, as I have 
personally. had prominent representatives of a sect 
which IJ will not name positively refuse to hear of the 
distresses of their needy and suffering neighbors be- 
cause that would interfere with the beautiful peace of 
believing that all is good and that there really isn’t 
any pain or distress in the world, these are only the 
false imaginings of the carnal mind. 

But if we are to save any real happiness to our 
children we must somehow teach them that this “‘do, 
as you please” philosophy, which concerns itself only- 
with individual rights and never has anything to say 
about individual duties or individual obligations, can 
never be anything but a selfish, unlovely, false and 
disappointing rule of life. As a matter of fact, no- 
body wants to live in a world where this rule is com- 
monly observed. Some of the very people who are 
most insistent that other people shall do their full 
duty are these very folks who cheerfully slide out 
from under any sense of responsibility themselves, 
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People who never vote and never go near a primary 
are likely to have a great deal to say about the cor- 
ruption and inefficiency of the government. People 
who do not pay a cent or lift a finger in support of 
the church will orate by the hour on what the church 
should and should not do. I have yet to hear of a 
thief who believes that he should be robbed himself, 
or of a man who evades his own honest debts who is 
willing that other people shall also neglect to pay him 
his money, which he may have safely invested out 
of the reach of his creditors. No, none of us want 
other people to fail in their duty. The only kind of 
world worth living in at all is a world where loyalty, 
wich religion in every time and age has always 
presented as the central spirit of the whole moral 
and reasonable life of man, is recognized and observed. 

Now we all see that in time of national peril 
and crisis. One of the reasons why we still associate 
loyalty with the other military virtues is because we 
all know that, in time of war, loyalty becomes what it 
was and is in all primitive stages of civilization, a 
vital necessity for continued existence. Whatever 
the savage’s theories about pacifism, he knows that 
a man who is not willing to defend his tribe or his 
nation will very speedily reach the place where he will 
have no tribe or nation to defend. The patriot there- 
fore becomes the highest example of virtue and the 
traitor the personification of every vice. In the 
early days on the frontier they hung men for horse- 
stealing, not that a horse was necessarily different 
from any other kind of property, but because if a man 
were robbed of his horse he might often just as well 
be robbed of his life. 

We have largely passed from those primitive 
‘conditions, but we still need to reaffirm our confidence 
in loyalty as the fundamental virtue of life, because 
when it is properly understood it is fulfilment of the 
whole moral law. For what is loyalty? To use the 
words of Professor Royce in that masterpiece on this 
subject, ‘“The Philosophy of Loyalty,” ‘Loyalty is 
the willing and practical and thoroughgoing devotion 
of a person to a cause.” It is never a mere emotion. 
It does things. The loyal man serves, for the loyal 
man never seeks his own private advantage. He is 
always thinking of the advancement of his cause. 
He may be a soldier cheerfully offering his own life, 
that the life of his nation may be perpetuated. He is 
never deceived by the common excuse that “a man 
must live,” for he remembers that 


“There are times when a man must die. 
Imagine for a battle ery, 
From soldiers with a sword to hold, 
From soldiers with the flag unrolled, 
This coward’s whine, this liar’s lie, 
A man must live.’ ‘ 


He may be a true gentleman— 


“Tn honor chivalrous, 
In duty valorous, 
In all things noble, 
To the heart’s core clean.” 


He may be a Boy Scout faithfully trying to keep 
‘the Boy Scout oath: “On my honor I will do my best— 
1. To do my duty to God and my country and to keep 
the scout law. 2. To help other people at all times. 


3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake 
and morally straight.” 

He may be a sailor facing untold hardships even 
to save the life of the ship’s cat, rather than to think 
first, last and all the time merely of his own safety. 
He may be a common, ordinary man trying to do an 
honest piece of work wherever he is, paying his debts, 
taking care of his family, and doing his share of the 
work of the world. 

In any case he recognizes that the purpose of a 
man’s life is not happiness, but worthiness, and even 
though he may be merely a hewer of wood or drawer 
of water, his whole life is dignified and glorified by the 
loyal spirit he takes into it. The test of life for any 
man who has come to see this is not, “Is this particular 
thing going to give me pleasure, or relieve me from 
things that are hard and disagreeable?” but, ‘‘Is this 
thing going to help me to play my part and advance 
the cause which needs me?” All of us, I suppose, 
want to be happy. But we know that just because 
we do have something of the divine in every one of 
us, enjoyment must not occupy the central place in 
our thoughts. The central place belongs to loyalty, 
and until we find, outside of ourselves, something that 
we are more anxious to serve than we are to serve our 
own pleasure, we have not begun to realize the real 
possibilities of life. 

Now of course the great leaders in religion have 
always seen that. Jesus did not say, ‘For this cause 
I was born and to this end came | into the world, that 
I might have a good time, avoid everything that is 
difficult or disagreeable and use my great powers to 
give myself fame and glory.” Jesus said, “For this 
cause was I born and to this end came I into the 
world, that I might bear witness to the truth.”’ Paul 
did not say, ‘‘Woe is unto me if I do not look out for 
Number One all the time.’’ Paul said, ‘““Woe is unto 
me if I preach not the gospel.’”’ When Tyndale trans- 
lated the Bible into English, he was not thinking of how 
much profit he could get out of what has proved to be 
the “‘best seller’ of all time. He was thinking of giv- 
ing men the blessed truth that might make them free. 
Perhaps Tyndale did not know beforehand that his 
chief reward for that wonderful service would be exile 
and death, as Jesus knew that his reward would be 
the cross, as all the early Christian preachers knew 
they were inviting persecution and martyrdom. But 
in any case the result would have been the same, just 
as, In our own time, men inspired by a great loyalty 
have had themselves bitten by mosquitoes that gave 
them yellow fever so that they could find a method of 
ridding the world of that great scourge, just as an 
American missionary doctor, wanting to take to Amer- 
ica a quantity of flukes, an intestinal parasite which 
causes countless deaths in China, so that those flukes 
might be studied at Johns Hopkins Hospital and a 
possible cure found for them, swallowed a quantity of 
them in China and brought them here inside of his 
own body. When some one interviewed him and 
asked him if he believed he would go to heaven if he 
died as the result of his heroism, he replied: ‘‘Well, if 
I do, I do not want any harp and crown. I want a 
heaven with some blueprints in it, something more for 
me to do.” 

Always loyalty is something to be done, something 


| 
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to be lived. There are plenty of places where we can 
live it. We can live it in the home and the school, 
as one of our own members who has recently gone to 
the higher life lived it in the finest spirit of willing de- 
votion to her father and her school children; as others 
known to us all have lived it year after year in tender 
and never failing care, day in and day out, night in 
and night out, year in and year out, of those who 
needed them; as a man | knew in the Hast lived it by 
refusing in his days of success and prosperity to aba=- 
don the father and mother, the brothers and sisters, 
who were little better than ‘“‘muckers’” and whom he 
could not possibly lift to his own level of life. One 
of the most beautiful illustrations I have ever seen 
of this type of loyalty was furnished by a young 
Jewish wife and mother I knew, who after presiding 
at her own family table went across the street three 
times every day to the home of her husband’s father, 
a widower, and presided at his table, so that he might 
not feel lonely and might still be able to keep the 
home he loved. . 

Friendship has always been a fruitful field for the 
development of great and splendid loyalties, from the 
day of David and Jonathan and of Damon and 
Pythias down to the present time. Only two or three 
days ago I heard of an ex-soldier of the World War 
who, after doing his own day’s work to support his 
own family, was driving a taxi every evening so that 
he might turn the proceeds of that night’s work over 
to his stricken “‘buddy.’’ I know a man of that type. 
He was a poor boy who has been remarkably success- 
ful in recent years, but from the first he has never let 
a year go by that he did not share that prosperity 
with the friends of his youth, sending them to college 
though he had not been able to go himself, using his 
influence to secure fine positions for them, encourag- 
ing and helping scores of them in countless ways. No, 
not charity. Not philanthropy. Just loyal friend- 
ship, than which there is no finer, more beautiful thing 
in all the world. 

I lived in Washington long enough to learn that 
not all the people there are grafters and time-servers 
and place hunters. There are loyal soldiers of peace, 
refusing better paid positions elsewhere because of 
the opportunities for service that are open to them 
there. They are living and inspiring examples of that 
type of patriotism so well described by Elihu Root: 
“True love of country is not mere blind partisanship. 
It is regard for the people of one’s country and for all 
of them. It is a feeling of fellowship and brotherhood 
for all of them. It is a desire for the prosperity and 
happiness of all of them. It is kindly and considerate 
judgment toward all of them. Lincoln’s noble senti- 
ment of malice toward none and charity for all was 
not a specific for the Civil War alone. It is a living 
principle of action.”” When you hear some one sneer 
at every public official as a ‘‘cheap politician’’ or as 
somebody looking for a “soft snap’’ just remember 
that all over our land to-day are men who are serving 
their country in as noble and unselfish and genuinely 
loyal a spirit as ever any soldier had when he went 
upon a battlefield or did the work of a common drudge 
behind the lines. You will find these men in custom 
houses and immigration offices, in the War and Navy 
Departments and the Department of State, in bureaus 


of agriculture, trying to help the farmer get rid of his 
pests, in the lighthouse service, protecting those that 
do business in great waters, along rural free delivery 
routes, where more than one carrier has been an angel 
of mercy as well asa deliverer of mail, flying through 
the night darkness that our messages may reach 
‘Chicago or San Francisco a little sooner. Theirs is as 
noble as loyalty, as true a patriotism, as of that brave 
soldier who cried, “I am dying, boys, but don’t lose 
the colors.”” America is rich indeed because it has 
produced and can produce so many of such a breed. 

The beauty and wonder and glory of all this is 
that such a spirit of loyalty is not only an inspiration 
to those who see it and know it, it is a permanent 
addition to the resources of the race. 


“Battles nor songs can from oblivion save, 
But fame upon a white deed loves to build. 
From out that cup of water Sidney gave 
Not one drop has been spilled.’ 


In what we rightly call the higher life of man we 
see that surely. The widow who cast her mite into 
the treasury, all she had, has been the inspiration of 
thousands. We have felt the effect of her noble 
example in our own splendid Easter offering, as did 
the people of the Church of our Father, where one 
woman, so modest she would not even let her name 
be used, gave one thousand dollars as a living testi- 
monial of her loyal faith. Will we say that she might 
better have taken that money and gone to Europe? 
Will we say that those Sunday school teachers in the 
Rochester church who have just crowned a dozen 
years of service by bringing more than twenty young 
men and women into the church might better have 
spent their Sundays playing golf or going to the mov- 
ing pictures? Will we say that the scores of noble 
men and women in this church without whose con- 
stant labors and sacrifices this church would die in a 
year have wasted their efforts and would be better off 
if they had never thought of anything or anybody 
but themselves? No, we will not say that, for we do. 
not believe that. We would say that not only would 
this church be a dreary and uninspiring place, but 
this world would be a sad and weary world, were it 
not for those who dare trust the inward impulse that 
makes them respond when the call comes for loyal 
men and women. These people, like the great Master 
whom they serve, are the very meat and drink of the 
spiritual life. We all live upon what they are and 
what they do. 

The Psalmist tells us that God preserveth the 
faithful. Sooner or later, the world also finds them 
out and rewards them with that sincere gratitude 
and appreciation that is their due. Even in this 
world, with all its self-seeking, the loyal do receive 
their reward. Selfishness and faithlessness have 
never yet been put in any catalogue of the virtues. 


- Because we need leaders and the loyal alone can 


qualify, because, as Bayard Taylor said, ‘‘the loving 
are the daring,”’ and because, most of all, at the heart 
of every loyalty there is something of the Eternal, 
in earth and in heaven, God preserveth the faithful. 
To these and these alone the Master gives his as- 
surance—‘“‘Lo, I am with you always, even to the end 
of the world.” 
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Thinking Through i 


ay HE author ealls it “Thinking Through.” We 
ie &O) eall the book “Thinking Straight,” and 
ms Ve} our experience withit “reading through” from 
ws} beginning to end. In 125 pages, beautifully 
printed, Alva Martin Kerr makes a manly, eloquent 
plea for tolerance, sympathy, understanding and co- 
operation in the Christian Church. “The Church 
cand Science,” “The Church and Evolution,” ‘The 
Church the Interpreter” (of the new science), “The 
Supreme Test of Faith,’ “The Great Common 
Heresy,” “Preach the Word” and “The Word Made 
Flesh,’ are the titles of the seven chapters, and in- 
dicate the way the author approaches his subject. 
Probably he would prefer to be classified as a liberal 
conservative rather than as a conservative liberal, but 
there isslight difference between thetwo. Heoften uses 
the terms of the past generation, but his thought is the 
best liberal religious thought of to-day. Nor does his 
real thought have to be inferred. It is stated in clear, 
forcible language and with the literary gift which is 
making his career as editor of a religious weekly so 
notable. 

But all through he is urging the liberal to try 
to understand the conservative and appreciate the 
contribution he has to make, and urging the con- 
servative to recognize that he will make shipwreck 
of religious work if he does not appreciate the new 
forms in which young people of to-day must state 
their faith. 

He expresses with deep feeling the debt we owe 
to science, but rebukes the dogmatism of some scien- 
tists. He himself is a theistic evolutionist. Again and 
again he drives home the point, so lamentably ignored 
in the Scopes trial, that a man can be an evolutionist 
and also a man of deep religious conviction. At the 
same time he calls upon evolutionists to recognize 
that they often have little real evidence for their 
assertions, and had better put them forth modestly. 

Don’t attempt to stop thinking, he tells his 
fellow churchmen. Think it through. ‘The church 
never made a more serious tactical blunder than when 
it undertakes to shut from its pulpits and its schools 
those subjects touching religious beliefs and standards 
about which its own membership will freely hear and 
learn from many outside sources.”’ 

The church has the great responsibility of inter- 
preting the new truth so that men may know it to be 
the truth of God. Things won’t come out all right 
anyway. Added knowledge may mean added danger. 
Easy-going liberals make much of the fact that church 
authorities persecuted Copernicus and Newton and 
forbade men to teach that the earth was round or that 
the laws of gravity held sway. We have to bear in 
mind the fact, says the author, ‘“‘that others in the 
ehurch were able to adapt their thinking to those new 
discoveries of science and use them for the illumina- 
tion and expansion of Christian truth and Christian 


*Thinking Through. Facts and Principles to Clarify the 
Controversial Thinking in the Church. By Alva Martin Kerr, 
D. D., Editor of the Herald of Gospel Liberty. George H. Doran 
Company, New York. $1.25 net. 


faith. It did not just happen. . 
not drift into something better.” 

If the church does accept gladly and interpret 
clearly the new truth, Christian faith will be in- 
vigorated. 


. The world will 


“Tt was thus when modern astronomy lifted the 
firmament from the hundred-mile limit which it held in 
the thought of man in Bible times to the unthinkable 
millions of miles of space which we now know it to be. 
Instead of God being in the thought of man the creator 
of a little earth with a few satellites, He became the 
creator of an unthinkably vast expanse populated by 
innumerable solar systems like our own. It was thus 
when modern geology and archeology pushed back the 
history of the world and of mankind from the six 
thousand years of Ussher’s chronology to literally mil- 
lions of years. God became an infinitely more painstak- 
ing and patient Heavenly Father, to have brooded 
over His children all of these countless ages. The writer 
never will forget how marvelously his thought of God, 
and of the beauty and the power of God, was magnified 
and infinitely exalted when, as a boy, he read Denton’s 
geological lectures on how the earth was made. God 
then became to him a new and mightier and far more 
wonderful God. The church can and should use evo- 
lution in the same way. Thousands of Christian evo- 
lutionists are already interpreting it in a manner that 
magnifies and glorifies the thought of God and the 
majesty and power and triumphant processes of God. 
Whatever form of evolution may come to be the final 
theory and pronouncement of science, Christian faith 
stands to gain, not to lose, thereby—if only the church 
is wise enough and intelligent enough to give Christian 
interpretation and emphasis and conviction to that 
scientific finding and proncuncement.” 


The author recognizes the value of scientific truth, 
expresses full sympathy for all kinds of scientifie work, 
but tells the church it has something to do besides de- 
bate. 


“Tt is a sinful waste of time for the church to ce- 
bate with man his origin. Its sacred duty and function 
are to uncover to him his present state and to convict 
him of his present sin and to point out to him his im- 
mediate duty. It is the mission of the church to press 
home to evclutionists and anti-evolutionists alike the 
truth that, whether man was evolved from the brute up- 
wards or “‘fell” from an angelic state downward, the 
self-evicent fact remains that every man can and will 
easily Cegenerate to the level of the brute unless his life 
is continually purged and motivated by those spiritual 
powers and properties which evidence his kinship to the 
angels of God. The scientist may spend his time delving 
into the misty and uncertain past; and so may the 
theologian, if he is willing to be only a theologian and a 
controversialist. But the real prophet of God must ever 
keep his face turned to the present and to the future, 
and his message must ever Le a stirring challenge of im- 
mediate and exacting duty and destiny. 


Love of Christ and a desire to co-operate in the 
study and practise and propagation of his religion 
seem to be the essential things in the mind of the 
author. The chapter, ‘““The Great Common Heresy,” 
will bear rereading. 

We shall reprint it by special permission very 
soon. 
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The author does not hesitate to call liberals to 
account for their lack of zeal, devotion and deep re- 
ligious feeling, for their failure to understand those 
in other camps and for the extremes to which they go, 
but at the same time he knocks the props from the 
argument that the conservatives are necessarily 
positive and constructive and the liberals necessarily 
negative. 


“Normal folks find no help in criticism, but 
soon become cloyed of it. This fact ought to come 
with searching self-revelation to that group of extreme 
liberals who have in large measure stamped the stigma 
of negation upon liberalism. 

“Whoever prostitutes the high calling of being 
prophets of God and crusaders of righteousness to the 
level of querulous criticism and ill-informed controversy 
is not fit for leadership in a day like this. On the other 
hand, all this is no more true of criticism of the Bible 
than it is of criticism of its critics. It isamazing to what 
an extent many of the conservatives have yielded them- 
selves to the spirit of negation. The one main note and 
impression of their preaching is that of being against 
something or somebody. With nauseating reiteration 
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they denounce opinions and things with which they 
do not agree; and, with the sole purpose of affirming 
the Scriptures, they give themselves over to denying 
what others say about the Scriptures. Theirs is truly 
a gospel of nezation of the most virulent type, as 
spiritually deadening to the church as it is useless to a 
world that waits for that positive, aggressive, construc- 
tive religious leadership in great and- mighty issues 
which alone can lead it out of the present mcerass up 
on to the high plains of safety and righteousness.” 


The Christian Church (New Light), to which 
Dr. Kerr belongs, is not a large body. Suggestions 
have been made in recent months that it become one 
of the members of a mightier union of Congregational 
churches, and thus find larger avenues of service. 
The thing is stirring. Certainly a book like Dr. Kerr’s 
which interprets the soul of a denomination and at 
the same time renders a service to the entire Chris- 
tian Church, will help mightily in that movement. 

Universalists ought to get acquainted with the 
book, the man who made it, the paper he edits and 
the church whose special representative he is. 


Morning Worship by Radio 


A Typical Service 
Alan McLean Taylor * 


Hymn: 
“Come, my soul, thou must be waking, 


Now is breaking 
O’er the earth another day.” 


Scripture: 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, second chap- 


ter. 


Comment: 

When one realizes the mysterious and splendid 
forces of the air which have been utilized by the ra- 
dio, it is difficult to hold that.popular misconception 
of the days of St. Paul, of the air as the dwelling- 
place of evil forces, as the realm of the prince of the 
power of the air who worketh in the children of Dis- 
obedience. 

The underlying thought in this chapter is that 
of the Christ as the ground and root of universal peace 
and brotherhood. Probably there was not another 
man in the first century who felt that truth and ex- 
pressed it as St. Paul did. He is the first person who 
ever overcame that awful feeling of the gulf fixed 
between Jew and Gentile. Yet that feeling has to be 
Overcome in every one of us before the real potency 
in Jesus Christ for breaking down the middle wall 
of partition between races and classes and kinds can 


*The Rev. Alan McLean Taylor was born at Sidney, Ohio. 
He prepared for college at Phillips Academy, Andover, and was 
graduated from Yale College in 1902 with a degree of B. A. 
Immediately after graduation he entered the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, receiving the degree of B. D. in 
1905. 

From 1905 to 1908 he served as assistant minister at St. 
George’s Church in New York City. In 1908 he accepted a call 
to become rector of the Church of the Holy Spirit, Mattapan 
Square, where he is having large success. 


possibly be realized. Our reconciliation with God is 
the only basis upon which our reconciliation with 
each other can be established. 


Prayer: 

Let us pray. 

O God, our Creator and our King, and yet our 
Father and our Friend, all-wise and yet all-kind, all- 
powerful and yet all-merciful, all-seeing and yet all- 
loving—taught by experience, we dare not, in our 
ignorance and sin, enter upon the trials and tempta- 
tions of this day without asking Thy guidance and 
Thy blessing.- Show us the path of duty and of serv- 
ice, and help us to follow the straight way, however 
narrow and hard and rough it be to our ofttimes un- 
willing feet. Help us to know that the crosses we are 
called upon to bear are not of crucifixion but of glory; 
that the harder the task, the greater the reward and 
honor of accomplishment; that the less we do for self, 
the greater the service to our neighbor and for Thee. 
Here and now we are making our histories and writ- 
ing our biographies—each year, a volume; each week, 
a chapter; each day, a page. The ink is indelible, 
the page indestructible. Though we live not, they 
shall never die. No tears of sorrow or regret may blot 
out the writing, nor can it be erased by human hand, 
nor can change be made, save in the copy of God in 
Heaven. ‘What is written, is written.’’ Therefore, 
in doubt and dread, and yet in hope and faith, we see 
opening before us another page for another day... . 
If what we write is ruined by shame and sin, God pity 
us! If it is marred by selfishness and negligence, God 


help us! If it is illumined by duty and service, God 
bless us! In His name, and for His Son’s sake, we 
pray. Amen. 


: A.F. Jamieson. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
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Our Visit to Riva 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


| NDER this unassuming title I hope to point 
out one of the phases of travel—its comedy. 
No one should leave his fireside to explore 
the world who is not blest with a fair amount 
of endurance and a keen sense of humor, for no jour- 
ney was ever begun and ended that did not have 
some trying moments—discomforts to the flesh, 
vexations of the spirit. The worst of it is, these 
hardships come entirely without warning. The day 
you had fondly anticipated summer skies the storm 
broke. When you had planned to be sitting in a 
garden, you were trying to locate the ‘‘central heat.” 
And conversely, some of the most delightful experi- 
ences of the trip find you wholly unexpectant of them, 
or a chance traveler in a railway compartment be- 
comes a life long friend. 

As an example of the unexpected and the forti- 
tude and good humor needed I recall our first visit to 
the Pyramids. We were so familiar with them from 
childhood through pictures that when we got our 
initial glimpse of them on the train as we approached 
Cairo, they looked just as we thought they would. 
“To-morrow,” we said, “we will go out and stand 
under their shadow.”’ The morrow came and we left 
Shepard’s and went out to Ghizeh, but we did not 
see the Pyramids. It was on the books that there 
should be a sand-storm that afternoon, and when we 
rode up to the Pyramids it was like facing a Western 
blizzard. All that we could do was to shield our eyes 
with our hats. It seemed ridiculous to come so far 
and through the blinding sand to get barely a glimpse 
of these ancient works of man. It was opera bouffe. 

If this had been our only opportunity to visit 
the Pyramids we might well ask, why travel? But 
the next day. was bright and clear and we went out 
and watched the sunset from them, and an evening 
or two later we again felt their spell as we viewed them 
under a full moon. That night it seemed as though 
the Sphinx were a great human face whispering to 
us some of the secrets of eternity. The comic and the 
tragic in travel you never know when to expect. 

But it was of Lake Garda in Italy and our visit 
to Riva at the mountain end of it, not of Egypt, that 
we had in mind to tell. 

Wecan not recall just who it was that first brought 
Riva to our attention, but some traveled person 
whose judgment we respected. He—or was it she, 
for the women seem to be traveling more than the 
men—asked, “‘Have you been to the Italian lakes?” 
“Oh, yes,” we glibly replied, ‘‘we have done them. 
We have been to Como, Lugano and Maggiore’— 
taking them in on a rush visit to Italy a little time 
before. “But did you sail up Lake Garda, did you 
visit Riva?” “No,” we answered, “having seen the 
best we did not think it necessary to waste time on 
the second best.” 

All she said was, ‘“Go to Riva and you won’t 
talk like that.” That was long enough ago to forget 
her, but not her remark. And so on two later visits to 
Europe we had it in the back of our head to visit 
Rava, but it did not come right, and Riva was still 


only a name. This spring, with two months to give 
to Italy the Charming, we said, “Now is our oppor- 
tunity.’”’ But Sicily with its lure delayed us, as did 
the Bay of Naples with its fascinating Capri, Sorrento 
and Amalfi, and Rome with its wealth of interest, and 
the hill towns through which we lingeringly motored, 
and Florence the Superb. 

The time allowed for Italy was fast drawing to 
a close and Riva was still in the back of the head. 
When we proposed squeezing it in, some of the party 
said: “Why that out of the way place? Why not go 
directly to Milan?” We could not go into all of the 
details of the lodgment and growth of the thought of 
Riva in our mind, but as the director of the party 
simply said, ““We think you will be repaid for going.’’ 
So we bought the tickets from Florence to Verona, 
rather than Milan, and traveled from Bologna on a 
slow train rather than the ‘“‘Rapide.”’ 

It was like a mild summer day that we journeyed 
over the Apennines to Bologna, famed among some for 
its ancient university and among others for its sausage 
familiarly known as “‘Bolony,” and through the broad 
valley of the Po to Verona. On the way the discern- 
ing might have been impressed by a warning, one 
member of the party having discovered the sun “‘draw- 
ing water,” and another that it surely was going to 
rain “for the flies bit so persistently,” but to these 
infallible signs the director only said “‘Pooh!’’ After 
leaving our baggage at the hotel in Verona, we saun- 
tered out to see some of the sights before dinner, 
and, turning a corner, the first thing we ran up against, 
and had our breath nearly taken away doing it, was 
the Coliseum of Diocletian, built about 200 A. D. 
It is almost as much of a Coliseum as the one in 
Rome, and made you think that Verona had had 
quite a place on the map for some time. We hunted 
up the house of the Capulets and the tomb of Juliet, 
of Romeo and Juliet celebrity, if the movies have. not 
entirely obliterated them for the younger generation. 

We realize that we are getting to Riva by easy 
approaches, but do not worry, we will have plenty of 
time for it when we get there. 

The next day it was raining, from which we learn 
that it is safer to trust the instinct of flies, spiders 
and our insect friends generally than the reasoning, 
or unreasoning, of Doctors of Sacred Theology. As 
has been intimated, for twenty-five years or more in 
“the back of our head”’ we had seen ourselves sailing 
up beautiful Lake Garda its length of thirty-five miles 
to Riva. We hated to give up its beautiful shores 
clothed with lemon orchards, and hills growing into 
mountains, but we also had a recollection stored away 
in the same cranium for some time that the editor of 
the Leader, whom one can not forget, if it were for 
nothing but his outlandish name, once told us of 
going to Riva by boat and getting caught in a storm 
which almost prevented them from landing. Having 
a respectful regard of grieving people with whom you 
live all the time and whose propensity for sea-sickness 
makes them include fresh water lakes and ponds as 


_ things to be avoided, we announced that the party 
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would proceed to Riva by rail, returning the next day, 
when it was pleasanter, by the boat. This shattered 
the director’s dream of the proper approach to Riva, 
but no indignation meeting was called by the ladies. 

It is about fifty miles by rail, part of the distance 
up through the Brenner Pass on a train marked “‘Bot- 
zen and Innsbruck,” tempting us to go on to Cortina, 
and part of the way by a narrow-gauge with a dinky 
little engine through the mountains from Mori to 
Riva. Fog and rain shut out the view; but the direc- 
tor noted one weather sign that troubled him more 
than the others mentioned. It was that preserved in 
the old jingle, 


“When the fog climbs up the hill 
There’ll be plenty of water to run the mill.” 


This was what the fog was doing. Great walls of it. 
Not indecisively, but as though it had no other busi- 
ness. How they gathered and made that climb up the 
mountainside with a facility that was the despair of 
members of the Appalachian Club! We saw the fog 
do this once when we were camping out in Maine, 
and it rained without intercession for a week. 

That storm the editor of the Leader experienced 
in this same region was a punishment for his special 
sins. We are not conscious of any, so why worry? 
The train was not held up on our trip by washouts. 
It reached Riva and we were bundled into a carry-all 
and taken to our hotel, which, rendered into free 
verse, was the Hotel of the Lake and the Park. 

Let me not prolong the agony. I used up the 
valuable space of the Leader too freely at the begin- 
ning. It rained three days, how much longer ask 
those who came later, and when I say “‘rained’”’ I mean 
not a slight precipitation, or a shower, enough to 
confuse those going on a Sunday school picnic, but a 
steady down-pour for twenty-four hours per day. 
The sun “drew water’’ all right, the flies knew what 
they were about, and the fog untiringly climbed 
up the hill. We were in the midst of ‘‘superb scen- 
ery’’—the guide-book said so—but the view from 
the back porch at home on a rainy day equals this. 
We couldn’t go out even with our umbrellas and 
rubbers. The road was full of water, the paths in 
the park were streams. 

There was nothing to do but amuse ourselves in 
the house and there wasn’t much of that. I asked the 
proprietor, a German with Italian help, Riva before 
the World War being in Austria, if he had any English 
books. He cheerfully told me he had, but of those 
which he produced, one was an arithmetic, one a 
third reader, and there was a little fiction. I picked 
out the most respectable looking of the lot—a copy of 
Disraeli’s ‘‘Lothair,”’” and sat down to kill a little 
time. The first words were, “‘On the morrow,” and I 
discovered it was volume II. Resort to the library 
- did not disclose volume I. 

The evening of the second day brought in an 
English mother and her daughter, who had it in the 
back of their heads for some time to come up by 
steamer. They hadahectic tale of sufferings. The boat 
had been tossed around like a cockleshell, landings 
at most of the stopping places had been impossible, 
and every one had been seasick. They were great 
travelers, had crossed the ocean a number of times, 


but had never experienced anything like it before. 

A little later two American ladies very much be- 
draggled arrived by motor. They had come down the 
Brenner Pass from the Tyrol. Some one had told 
them “‘not to miss Riva,’”’ but when they reached Mori 
they discovered the dinky railroad ta Riva had nu- 
merous washouts and probably would not run in a 
week. They felt they could not pass by Riva, and so 
had secured a motor, but just how they had weathered 
the flood and reached our hotel they knew they could 
never explain. It was a miracle. 

All these reports of our storm-tossed fellow 
travelers made us feel we had escaped “‘a great mercy”’ 
in getting into Riva when we did. Still we could not 
wholly forget that though we had not seen Riva we 
had to get out of it. We found it difficult while play- 
ing rubbers of innocent games to throw the shadow 
off, and now and then, as since the time of Job, mem- 
bers of one’s family reverted to the question, ““Why 
did we ever come to this out-of-the-way place?” 

The third day dawned, or perhaps better came, 
with the fog still climbing and the rain pouring down. 

We have had some dry seasons in Massachusetts 
in recent years, and the water commissioners and 
the farmers have complained. We wish they might 
have been with us. Their happiness would have 
been complete. When we went down to breakfast 
we stepped into two inches of water in the office, 
indeed a stream was flowing through it. They had a 
raft in the courtyard; the proprietor was in despair. 
I did not help matters by asking him why he did not 
change the name to the ‘‘Hotel in the Lake.” 

We retired the third night trying to think the 
rain was not falling so heavily, but were disabused 
when we saw it splashing in the courtyard. We 
longed to get out of Riva as much as we had to get 
into it, but how, with the railroad cut off and the 
boat a floating hospital? We dropped off to sleep 
thinking we would import a few of those biting flies 
and throw away our barometer. 

Mirable dictu! “‘What is that?” we said, as early 
in the morning we heard a rooster crowing. Nothing 
before had we heard out-of-doors since our arrival in 
Riva but the falling rain. We jumped out of bed and 
there were patches of blue sky. We had forgotten 
that it ever was blue. Soon there were bars of sun- 
shine in theroom. With a whoop the party was roused 
and rushed out of doors to the dry spots to get the 
view for which we had come and over which so much 
skepticism had been indulged. 

It was all the intelligent traveler had said, all 
that Dr. van Schaick had braved the dangers of the 
deep to see. A lovely valley back of Riva ringed with 
snow-capped peaks, and all the lower heights clothed 
with the fresh green of springtime. Lake Garda with 
its bays and inlets a wonderful blue, as blue as the 
Mediterranean at Taormina or Amalfi or in the Blue 
Grotto at Capri. The other Italian lakes are beautiful, 
but do not have this heavenly blue. It was worth all 
it cost in planning and waiting and enduring. It wasa 
sight never to be forgotten. 

Our story is told. Now we say to those who are 
going to the Italian lakes, ‘“Don’t miss Riva;” but to 
our special friends we add, ‘‘Not when the sun is 
drawing water or the flies are biting.” 
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Adventures in Service 


The Clara Barton Fresh Air Camp 
Mary Slaughter 


Par RIDAY, July 2, 1926, should be marked as a 
#7 S4| Red Letter Day by the members and friends 
. of the Clara Barton Guilds and the Young 

202PN)} People’s Christian Union. Opening day for 
the Fresh Air Camp! What possibilities, what de- 
velopments there are in this new adventure in service! 

What is an adventure? An undertaking begun 
joyfully, without knowing the ending, yet with an- 
ticipation of happiness. Look in your dictionary for 
formal definitions. The above is home-made and self- 
explanatory. 

Under such classification would come the new 
Fresh Air Camp to be held during the month of July 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace at North Oxford, Mass. 
For we are speaking of an undertaking which has 
started joyfully, yet whose ending, hidden behind the 
veil of the future, only prophetic insight can yet fore- 
tell. 


Years ago—and yet not so many—a group of 
women saw a reality and with this ‘‘dreamed a dream.”’ 
The reality was the Clara Barton Birthplace, and the 
dream that it should one day belong to the women of 
the Universalist Church, as a memorial to Clara Bar- 
ton and as a place for service to others. From the 
few to the many went the vision. Dreams indeed 
became realities. 

When the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation purchased the birthplace it was with the 
definite purpose of using it for the welfare of others. 
However fine it might be as a memorial to a great 
woman of the past, it would be still finer if used in the 
service of humanity. The picturesque farmhouse, 
built in the simplicity of New England colonial archi- 
tecture, was within itself worthy of preservation; the 
acres of land which came with it presented a chal- 
lenge for possibilities of usefulness. 

The house was purchased and furnished by loving 
gifts from many people. It became a memorial, a 
place for pilgrimages of young and old. But what of 
the other part of the dream? What of the desire to do 
something for others? Many plans were discussed 
but no definite decision reached. The young girls 
and women of the Clara Barton Guild began saying, 
“Can we not do something at the Clara Barton home 
for girls less fortunate than ourselves?” 

In the Y. P. C. U. of the state of Massachusetts 
there was a growing restlessness. ‘‘We have a Social 
Service Department, but what do we do?” “Let’s do 
something.’’ Over and over this thought was voiced. 
Action must follow. In October, 1925, the State 
Y. P. C. U. voted that the young people should this 
year establish a Fresh Air Camp for children and that 
the Social Service Department should be given the 
project to develop. 

A young people’s organization eager to start a 
Fresh Air Camp, the women’s organization with a 
splendid property available and the Guilds wanting 
to co-operate—could any idealist ask for a better 
combination? The compact was made, committees 
appointed, and the adventure launched. 


“A Fresh Air Camp for little girls.”” Thus was 
the aim stated. With this went the thought of the 
countless hundreds of children, living in congested 
districts of large cities, unable ever to have a vacation 
in the country, and of what two weeks in the open 
would mean to any children selected from such places. 
Could the young people choose a better opportunity 
for service than this, a project more fitting to be 
carried on at the birthplace of one who devoted years 
of her life to the healing of infirm bodies? 

Money must be raised for permanent equipment 
and for running expenses. The W. N. M. A. gener- 
ously gave the use of the property, dug a well and 
installed running water for the use of the camp. The 
state Y. P. C. U. sent out appeals for “‘Kiddie Kits’” 
to be donated, each Kit containing specified articles 
of clothing, bedding and miscellaneous equipment 
necessary for each little girl for the vacation period. 
Many groupsresponded enthusiastically to this appeal; 
others sent gifts of money. Guilds and Mission Circles 
sent in contributions. So enthusiastic was this initial 
response that the committees hastened to make plans 
for the camp. 

How many children should be taken and from 
where? How long should they be kept at camp? 
What ages were they to be? What should be the 
program of activities? What buildings and equipment 
would be needed? ‘Truly the questions were legion 
which faced the much-harassed committees. Mingled 
in with the queries and the perplexities was the 
thought, ““This camp simply must be run in the best 
possible manner this first year.” 

Where, oh where, were the children to be housed? 
Under the leadership of Donald Wallis, chairman of 
the young people’s committee, this question was 
solved. Through the magic of persevering hard work 
by volunteers from various Unions the “Orchard 
House” was transformed into a clean, water-proof, 
screened camp “‘bunk-house”’ for the children. Seven 
rows of two-decker bunks fill the newly renovated 
house, places for fourteen children to sleep, with space 
for the cots of two counselors as well. Certainly an 
award of merit should be given boys and young men 
who give up their Saturdays and half holidays to 
work for the sake of little children. 

A camp for the four weeks of July was the deci- 
sion for this first venture, for the first two weeks to 
be financed by the Y. P. C. U., for the second by the 
Guilds. Throughout the month it will be under the 
supervision of a paid Camp Director of experience and 
training. In addition to the Director will be volunteer 
“counselors’”’ chosen from the Unions and Guilds. 

Fourteen children between the ages of eight 
and eleven will be received and kept for a two weeks 
period, then fourteen others will come. Only by 
staying for such a period can the child get real bene- 
fit from the time spent in the open. 

Any one desiring further information or wishing 
to send donations for the camp should write to Donald 
Wallis, 36 College Ave., West Somerville, Mass. 
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Tufts College Commencement 


MAOMMENCEMENT at Tufts College was 
y i¥49)| notable for many good things this year. 
(YH)| Most on the tongues of all was praise for the 

ie 2% weather. It was perfect June weather, and 
the Hill was a beautiful garden. So fine were the days 
that the lawn was used for the reception of President 
and Mrs. Cousens to the graduates and faculty and 
guests, on Sunday following the Baccalaureate sermon, 
and also for the Commencement Luncheon following 
the graduation exercises on Monday afternoon. 

In the Commencement period were four days of 
notable events. Friday was Class Day. And besides 
chapel and tree exercises and the dance, the most im- 
pressive event was the “Last Chapel,’ on Friday 
morning. It was an event of sentiment. No other 
‘students save the graduating class were present, and 
none of the faculty save the president and the chap- 
lain. The chaplain of the college, Dr. McCollester, 
led the devotional service and President Cousens 
gave an intimate talk to the men and women. For 
all it was an occasion not be forgotten. 

Saturday was Alumni Day, and a large number 
of graduates came in the morning, lunched together 
under the tent, listened to greetings from alumni who 
had been out from five to fifty years, and then came 
the dedication of the chimes, given by Eugene B. 
Bowen of the class of ’76. The chimes are in the 
Goddard Chapel tower, and their tones are heard the 
whole country round. 

In the afternoon Tufts played Boston College 
and the alumni and friends made a splendid showing 
on the bleachers. In the evening came the Alumni 
Banquet. The class which had been out twenty-five 
years was the honor class at the head table, and di- 
rected the entertainment of the evening. This dinner 
for the alumni and the dinner on Thursday evening 
given by the trustees to the graduating class afford 
chances for much speaking in which are told old stories 
reaching back fifty years, and new prophecies looking 
to a better Tufts. In the afternoon of Saturday the 
alumni and friends marched to many points on the 
campus where during the year additions have been 
made in the way of memorial fence sections and gates, 
and, especially important, the new Fletcher Hall, the 
first of the buildings to be erected from the Fletcher 
bequests. A recent gift of about one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for scholarship aid was an- 
nounced, sketches of new buildings soon to be erected 
were on exhibition, and plans for new departments 
and courses were discussed. 

On Sunday the event is the Baccalaureate ser- 
mon given at four o’clock in Goddard Chapel. Presi- 
dent Cousens presided. Dr. Hall read the Scripture, 
Professor Skinner made the prayer and Dr. Mc- 
Collester, Dean of Crane and chaplain of the college, 
gave the sermon. His subject was “The Call of the 
World for True Professionalism.””’ Dr. McCollester 
spoke on the meaning of true professionalism as being 
a pride in one’s work, no matter what the work may 
be. True professionalism is made up of knowledge, 
efficiency and service—enough of knowledge and 
efficiency to make one master of his calling, and service 


which puts one’s work to the good of the world. The 
speaker then discussed the contribution of the college 
to this true professionalism by reminding the gradu- 
ates of certain key words and phrases used in college, 
such as scientific spirit, laboratory methods, qualita- 
tive and quantitative analysis, playing the game fair, 
orienting oneself, and originality. He elaborated these 
terms and urged that students were to carry these 
key words into their three fields of interest, namely: 
the material, the social and the spiritual. 

On Monday came the real Commencement, when 
the graduates got their diplomas. Several thousand 
people were on the grounds when the academic pro- 
cession formed in front of Ballou Hall. The exercises 
took place under the tent which extends from Goddard 
Chapel to Ballou Hall. The total number of gradu- 
ates from the departments of Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Chemistry, Theology, Jackson Women’s 
College, the Medical and Dental School, was thirty- 
three. The speakers representing the graduates were 
Walter N. Breckenride, the Liberal Arts Department, 
Merrill C. Orswell, Engineering Department, Norman 
A. Welch, Medical School, and Robert M. Rice, 
Theological School. Mr. Rice spoke on ‘Christianity 
and Other Religions.”” He made a plea for religious 
tolerance and co-operation among all faiths, not only 
between the sects of Christianity, but between Chris- 
tianity and other religions. All systems have had 
some quality, idea or method to contribute, and re- 
ligion is better for what each has given as its special 
emphasis. In earlier periods Christianity assumed 
that its religion is the only true one, and that all 
others are wholly false. As knowledge has extended 
not only has Christianity discovered good in the 
great systems, but all other systems have come to 
adopt qualities from Christianity. The tendency is 
not towards one system for all, but an exchange of 
thought between all and the ascendency of the best. 
The duty of Christianity is that of co-operation with 
all great systems, not for the conversion of all to Chris- 
tian methods, but for the spread of the Christian ideas 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

The final speaker of the morning was Alvan Tufts 
Fuller, Governor of the state, who received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, and who gave an address, represent- 
ing the group which received honorary degrees from 
the college. The others who received honorary de- 
grees were Claude Gernade Bowers, George Inness, 
Jr., James Morgan and Frederick Law Olmstead, 
Master of Arts; Jane Addams, Arthur Lynn Andrews 
and Louise deKoven Bowen, Doctor of Humane 
Letters; Arial W. George and John Ridlon, Doctor 
of Science; William J. Taylor, Doctor of Divinity; 
and Alvan T. Fuller, Doctor of Laws. A degree to 
Mr. Inness is especially fitting, for he has done a 
notable service to religious art by his paintings, and 
his welcome and that of Mrs. Inness was extremely 
hearty. Mrs. Bowen has been a generous patron 
of the Summer Science School at Mt. Desert over 
which professors from Tufts have had charge. There 
was great enthusiasm over the bestowal of Doctor 
of Humane Letters on Jane Addams, and she was an 
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important guest at receptions on Sunday and Mon- 
day at the college. 

In bestowing the degrees of honor President 
Cousens made exceedingly discriminating and de- 
scriptive comments on the work of the several candi- 
dates, and showed himself an artist and a master in 
the use of the English language. 

As parts of the Commencement exercises were 
the prayer at the opening by Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, 
and the benediction of Dr. Frank O. Hall of Crane 
Theological School. Dr. Frederic W. Perkins acted 
as marshal for the occasion. Following the singing 
of ‘Alma Mater’ luncheon was served on the lawn 
between the Eaton Library and Goddard Chapel. 


Notes 

The large bequest of Dr. Austin B. Fletcher has 
begun to function. Already five of the professorships 
established by his bequests have been put in opera- 
tion and men of high standing chosen to fill them. 
The new dormitory called Fletcher Hall will be ready 
for students in the fall. 

Eugene B. Bowen of the class of ’76 added this 
year to several gifts he has already made to the col- 
lege, a set of chimes which were played for the first 
time at this Commencement. They hang in the tower 
of Goddard Chapel. On them an expert bell player 
rendered many college songs between events. 

It has long been necessary to have a fence around 
the main college buildings in order that there may be 
adequate seclusion for college programs. Recently 
the old wire fence has been gradually replaced by a 
heavy iron fence with ornamented brick and stone 
posts. Many classes and individuals have taken 
advantage oi this new fence to make sections memo- 
rials to classes or individuals. The latest Memorial 
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Gate was given in memory of Courtney N. Stark- 
weather, who died in service in 1918, by his mother 
and brother. 

The Stiles bequest, which President Cousens 
announced at the Alumni Dinner, will be about one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars, and the in- 
come is for the assistance of students through scholar- 
ships and loans. 

Tufts College is entering upon a period of greater 
prosperity than it has ever known; financially it is 
now able to meet its current expenses, increase the 
salaries of its professors, and erect new buildings. 
As fast as its funds increase it can attempt new things. 
Already plans are being made for a new dormitory 
for women, a new building for recitations and a 
building for the Braker School of Business. Tufts is 
gradually working out a university program, where 
the center shall be the Liberal Arts Department 
and associated with it schools or departments or 
colleges of engineering, chemistry, business, law, 
medicine, theology, dentistry, etc. The first depart- 
ment to make the start has been the Theological 
Department, which now has as its title ““Tufts School 
of Religions and Crane Theological School.’”’ The 
idea being that the theological department is grow- 
ing more and more to be a part of the whole program 
of college education and courses in religious psychol- 
ogy, history of religions, Biblical literature, etce., 
more a part of the education of all. Crane has had 
the past year the largest class for twenty years, and 
the promise is for larger attendance next year. It 
graduated two able men this year who have had the 
combined courses: Tracy W. Pullman and Robert M. 
Rice. Both of these men have accepted pulpits in 
Maine. Crane is keeping to its plan of education for 
the profession of the modern ministry. 


The Eucharistic Congress at Chicago---I 


L. O. Hartman 
Editor Zion’s Herald (Methodist Episcopal) 


Gorgeous with colorful decorations and silken banners 
floating from lofty arches, the Holy Name Cathedral of Chicago 
was the scene on Sunday morning, June 20, of one of the most 
impressive services in the history of Roman Catholicism in the 
Western Hemisphere, the occasion being the inauguration of 
the Twenty-eighth International Eucharistic Congress—the 
first meeting of the kind ever held on this side of the Atlantic. 

From Quigley Seminary near by, the great procession of 
the clergy began at 10.30 to move between vast throngs of people 
toward the cathedral. The first to enter the main portal of the 
church, to the strains of music from a symphony orchestra sta- 
tioned in the organ loft, was an acolyte, carrying a shining cross, 
flanked on either side by acolytes bearing tall cathedral candles. 
These were followed by 270 altar-boys and 300 seminary students 
in purple cassocks and white surplices. The next section of the 
procession was composed of more than eight hundred monks 
and priests—Dominicans in white cowls, Benedictines in black, 
Augustinians, Franciscans, bearded Capuchins, Carmelites, 
Trappists, Carthusians, Jesuits, Passionists, Paulists, Redemp- 
torists, Brothers of Mary, professors, teachers, and small-town 
priests from all parts of the world. Five hundred monsignori in 
gorgeous purple followed and then came four superiors of re- 
ligious orders, seventeen mitered abbots, three prefects apostolic, 
two hundred and seventy-seven bishops, fifty-seven archbishops, 
and three apostolic delegates. 


The most spectacular group in the seemingly unending 
procession came last—-the cardinals. These princes of the church, 
including the papal legate, John Bonzano, and Czernoch of 
Hungary, Piffl of Austria, Dubois of France, Von Faulhaber of 
Germany, Dougherty of Philadelphia, Reig of Spain, Charost 
of France, Hayes of New York, O’Donnell of Ireland, and 
Mundelein of Chicago, were preceded by special acolytes in red. 
Only one of the high prelates expected for the Congress was ab- 
sent—Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, who arrived in the city 
too late to take part in the opening session. The Pope’s emis- 
sary was attended by a special retinue of chaplains, of mon- 
signori, and of knights and knights commanders of St. Gregory 
the Great in court dress with sword. 

By the time the cardinals had entered the cathedral, the 
great edifice was filled to capacity with more than two thousand 
persons, practically all except the press representatives being 
members of the clergy. After the papal legate had mounted 
the throne on the gospel side, and the other cardinals had taken 
their places on thrones on the epistle side of the altar, the Very 
Rev. Monsignor Dennis J. Dunne, D. D., of Chicago read, both 
in Latin and in the English translation, the Pope’s message ad- 
dressed to Cardinal Bonzano for transmission to the Congress. 
One of the most significant paragraphs in the papal letter re- 
lated to those whom the Pontiff called ‘our separated brethren.’ 
The passage read: 
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These matters, beloved son, we desire you to dwell 
upon and emphasize when, in your official capacity as 
legate, you address the whole assembly. Other things 
also we would have you in our words urge upon the 
charity of those who will gather on this occasion in 
Chicago. We mean the return to the Roman Church of 
our separated brethren, which must be so sought and 
furthered that ‘‘all may be one.’”’ We mean that the 
work of the missions is to ke far more widely spread, in 
order that temples and altars to Christ, hidden under 
sacramental veils, may be multiplied in lands not yet 
subjected to his sweet yoke, and that new adorers of the 
eucharist may be added to those who now adore. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the message, Cardinal 
Bonzano mounted the marble pulpit and addressed the con- 
gregation, dwelling particularly in his discourse upon the Pope’s 
desire for Christian unity. After complimenting America and 
the city of Chicago, and expressing in polite phrases his greetings 
to the Congress, the cardinal quoted the words of Jesus—‘“‘Other 
sheep I have that are not of this fold; them also I must bring, 
and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd’’—and said: 


Those sheep, those souls, that’ belong to Christ 
through their belief in him, their eagerness to hear his 
voice and to do his will, their cleanness of heart, and 
their charity abounding in many good works—these, too, 
must ke brought together in his church and nourished 
with the Bread of Life, that so in reality and not in 
name only there may Le ‘‘one Lord, one faith, and one 
baptism.”’ Then shall the reproach of division be taken 
away from the Christian name, and from those who glory 
in it, the evil of discord; then also, with single purpose 

_and mutual support inspiring its members, shall a 
united Christendom, under the standard of Christ the 
King, go forth to universal conquest and the spreading 
of his kingdom to the uttermcst parts of the earth. 


The sermon enced, the papal legate returned to his throne 
and, after dcnning the vestrrents and receiving the great staff, 
blessed the altar, and the mass L egan, moving forward in stately 
dignity to tke gcspel, when Gecr,e Carcinal Mundelein of 
Chicago arcse and took his ;lace in the pulpit. Following a 
brief address in which ke emphasized the spiritual values in the 
eucharist, the mass procee’ei to that most solemn part of the 
service, the oblation of bread and wine, which to Cath: lics rep- 
resents the actual sacrifice of Christ himself. Then Cardinal 
Bonzano intoned the pontifical blessing and the procession of 
cardinals moved slowly out of the church. 

What is the International Eucharistic Congress? 
its object? 

The first meeting of this kind took place in Lille, France, in 
1880, at the instigation of a Frenchwoman, Mademoiselle Tami- 
sier, a penitent of Blessed Julien Emard. The twenty-seventh 
Congress met in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1924. The present 
twenty-eighth assembly in Chicago is the first of these gather- 
ings ever held in America. 

In the regulations of the permanent committee in charge of 
these Eucharistic Congresses the purpose of the whole under- 
taking is given as: “To make known, loved, and served more 
and more our Lord Jesus Christ, really and substantially present, 
body, soul, divinity, in the consecrated host, and thereby to 
spread his social kingdom in the world.” 

The whole procedure, then, of the Congress, it will readily 
be seen, centers about the mass. ‘The belief in the real presence 
of our God in the consecrated host is indispensable for a Catholic,” 
according to official interpretation of the eucharistic doctrine. 
“Without this belief, one has only the appearance of a Catholic, 
even though one be baptized, even though one lead a good life, 
even though one help by alms the church, even though one 
obey the laws of the church.” 

In pointing out the ways in which such a congress as the 


What is 


- 


one in Chicago can carry out its object, the committee has out- 
lined two general sets of methods as follows: 

1. By prayer, by communions, by adoration, by 
sermons, by solemn homages paid to the King of kings, 
and, above all, by the final procession in the streets of 
the city, which is a brilliant, public, and in as far as 
possible, a national and internationak’act of faith, of 
reparation, and of love of the most blessed sacrament. 
2. By meetings in which one studies the organizations 
(associations and confraternities) established in honor 
of the most blessed sacrament, and, in general, the 
best means to be used in the reviving and extending of 
the devotion of the holy eucharist, in all the methods 
approved by the church. 


The Pope represents himself at a Eucharistic Congress by 
a legate, who during the period of his mission is invested with 
all the prerogatives and all the powers of the Papacy. Fe is 
received and honored as would be the Pope himself. Everything 
that he does and says has the same force and importance as if 
he were really the sovereign Pontiff. 

One Roman Catholic authority, touching on the relation 
of his church to other denominations, says: “‘Catholics, respect- 
ing all sincere religious convictions, never fight them; but, cer- 
tain of possessing the truth, they hold the pious hope that in 
their congresses they will make it known to non-Catholics.”’ 

It will be seen from this brief explanation that a Eucharistic 
Congress is not concerned with administrative or financial mat- 
ters, or even theology in the broad sense, but takes the one 
doctrine of the eucharist and seeks to emphasize and illuminate 
this central belief by various demonstrations and propaganda 
methods, in order that the world may be led to a new insight into 
its meaning and worth for life. In the words of Rev. Alphonse 
M. Zamiara, 8. J., of Loyola University, “the mass is the central, 
unending, universal act of Catholic worship, and the supreme 
gift of God to man, according to the doctrine of the church. 
By it and in it are all the three hundred million Catholics of the 
world united.” Or, as defined by Cardinal Newman, the mass 
“Is not a mere form of words—-it is a great action, the greatest 
action that can be upon the earth. It is not the invocation 
merely, but, if I dare use the word, the evocation of the Eternal. 
He kLecomes present upon the altar in flesh and blood before 


“whom angels bow and devils tremble.” 


Thus it will ke seen that the meeting which opened in such a 
spectacular way in Chicago on Sunday of last week was intended 
above all things to exemplify the death of Christ. 

Notwithstanding the threatening skies and predictions of 
rain, countless multitudes of men, women, and children made 
their way on Monday, by special trains, street cars, and on foot, 
to the great Soldiers’ Field, on the lake front, for the first general 
meeting of the Congress. It was “Children’s Day,” and the 
feature of the morning’s program was the solemn pontifical 
high mass, with the papal legate, Cardinal Bonzano, as celebrant. 

Long before ten o’clock the vast amphitheater was packed 
with expectant worshipers awaiting the procession of the car- 
dinals. It is conservatively estimated that 150,000 persons 
gained entrance to Soldiers’ Field and a like number stood out- 
side hoping to hear the service. 

At the north end of the huge bowl, on a canopied platform, 
was a high altar with thrones on both sides for the visiting car- 
dinals, and a special throne nearer the altar for the papal legate. 
The baldachino, the altar’s protecting temple, which was eighty- 
six feet high, was a gilded replica of the one in the Church of St, 
Paul outside the Walls in Rome. The roof, sentineled by four 
golden angels of heroic size, was draped with crimson and gold, 
and the four lofty Corinthian columns that supported it rested 
on bases emblazoned with the papal arms. Flanking the balda- 
chino were high-fiung shields bearing the same arms, and from 
masts rising higher still, American flags swayed grandly. Each 
of the four sides of the temple bore the Latin words, “Ecce Agnus 
Dei.’ Great amplifiers just above the altar were so arranged as 
to carry the sound of the organ, the clear notes of the trumpets, 
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the chants of the officiating priests, and the singing of the chil- 
dren to all parts of the field. 

On the left side of the stadium there was a great block of 
black and white—thousands of sisters of charity; on the right, 
in a special reserved section, were countless rows of priests; 
before the altar, on a lower level, were seated hundreds of arch- 
bishops and bishops; in the great central section of the amphi- 
theater, row upon row almost as far as the eye could reach, were 
more than sixty thousand parochial school children—-a great 
“feld of daisies’? as one writer described them, for they were 
dressed in yellow and white. For many months these children 
had been in musical training for this great event. 

The heart of the service was of course the celebration of the 
mass. The procession of high prelates escorting the cardinals 
finally reached the altar at eleven o’clock, and immediately the 
serv:ce began. No one who was present at Soldiers’ Field that 
day will ever forget the gorgeous pageantry of the scene, the 
veritable sea of humanity with faces upturned to the altar where 
Cardinal Bonzano with his attendants was celebrating the death 
of Christ, the voices of sixty thousand little children under the 
direction of Prof. Otto A. Singenberger chanting the ancient 
Gregorian “Mass of the Angels.” 

Following the mass came the sermon, on “The Life of 
Prayer Nourished by the Word of God and the Eucharist: Sacra- 
ment of Union with God,’’ by the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, 
D. D., Archbishop of Baltimore. Among other things the preacher 
said: 

Prayer may mean many things. It may mean in- 
tercession, appeal, oblation, or consecration; but es- 
sentially it is what Catholic thought and theology have 
always declared it to be—the elevation of the soul to 
God, the union of the soul with its Creator. 

Prayer is as natural to man as to think or to breathe. 
Prayer, whether it is the simple plea of the sinner asking 
for God’s favor and grace or whether it is the out- 
pouring of a nature vibrant with the spiritual vitality 
imparted by Christ, is the instinctive impulse of the soul 
to follow the line which leads to its natural destiny. 

It is the effort of the soul to find the object of its 
being, the feeble attempt of the soul to go pioneering 
along the way which leads to the goal for which it was 
created. 

The criterion of sanctity is not place, nor power, 
nor wealth; it is net to be found in the rags of the beggar 
any more than in the diadem of the ruler; it is to ke seen 
in the spiritual craving which flowers into the life of 
prayer. It is prayer which gives the life of the saint its 
character and fervor. 


* * * 


*‘QUILLEN H. SHINN, EVERYWHERE’ 
Elmer D. Colcord 


“Quillen H. Shinn, Everywhere, July 11, Room 8,” so runs 
the first entry in the first hotel register kept by the Ferry Beach 
Park Association for the National Summer Institutes at Ferry 
Beach. Although the summer meetings were held in 1901 and 
from that time on at Ferry Beach, the oldest records we possess 
stretch back only to 1904, and it is for that year that we find the 
entry of Dr. Shinn. When he came to put down the place of his 
residence he seems to have pondered a moment and then written 
down that word so adequately symbolical of the scope of his 
energetic ministry, ““Everywhere.” 

The word also characterizes the influence of the Ferry Beach 
spirit and tradition, for Ferry Beachers have, since then, come 
to enjoy what this great national summer playground alone can 
give from—Everywhere. 

The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the founding of Ferry 
Beach as a Universalist institution will be properly observed dur- 
ing the season this summer, from July 23 to Aug. 14. Among 
many guests, “old-timers’”’ and ‘new-comers,” it will be in- 
teresting to observe how many are sons and daughters of the 
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founders or who, by happy fate, were actually among thcse as- 
sociated with Dr. Shinn in the work of the early days. 

In the old records, among others, we note these names: 
Mrs. John P. Knowles, Jr., Mrs. Celestine Gordon, F. E. Vose, 
Merrill Ward, Dwight Ball, Hannah J. Powell, W. J. Taylor, 
Jennie Lois Ellis, Mrs. Quinby, Mrs. Maria Shinn and Paul, 
Philip and E. L. Shinn, James F. Albion, Eleanor B. Forbes, 
Mrs. Julia C. Fortes, Frecerick A. Bisbee, Mrs. Edgar W. 
Russell, Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Nash, and “‘the Misses Nash’’(4), 
Chester G. Miller, F. L. Leavitt, I. M. Atwood, W. H. Gould, 
O. F. Alvord, J. E. H. Townsend, Helen Haseltine, Nancy P. W. 
Smith, L. W. Attwood, Mrs. F. J. Witham, Louise Pulsifer, W..G. 
Schoppe, Elmo A. Robinson, the Deans from Malden, the 
Crowells from New Bedford, the Brighams from Jamaica Plain, 
the Williamses from Atlanta, Ga., the Coolidges from Portland, 
the Gaskins from Derry, N. H., the Hosmers and Osborns from 
Fitchburg, and many more. All these were in attendance pre- 
vious to 1905, and their names are included in the oldest hotel 
registers. 

The season of 1906 was a gala occasion. With much gusto 
and large attendance was celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of national Universalist summer institute 
meetings. The idea of holding a denominational summer con- 
ference had been born in Dr. Shinn’s mind in 1881 while visit- 
ing at the Weirs on Lake Winnepesaukee. Meetings were held at 
the Weirs until 1898, when for three years they were held at 
Saratoga, N. Y. 

Then the plan stirred to action in Dr. Shinn’s brain and 
Our season this year is, therefore, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Ferry Beach, but the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the national Universalist summer institutes. 

Among those present at the 1906 celebration were A. Evelyn 
Hatch, Mrs. G. E. Ropes and Harriet F. Stimson of Danvers, 
George E. Leighton, John Clarence Lee, the Withams from 
Westbrook, Me., Helen D. Haseltine, J. Grace Alexander, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cornelius A. Parker, V. E. Tomlinson, Ira C. Calef, 
Fred S. Walker, Harry L Canfield, Georgia E. Libby, G. H. Ash- 
worth, Mrs. C. A. Stark, H. C. Gale, Bessie P. Ropes, C. F. An- 
drews, Lucy B. Ranscom, Emma E, Bailey and practically all of 
those previously mentioned above. 

Many other Ferry Beachers, loyal and true, have added their 
names to the roster in subsequent years. We find Mrs. Lizzie 
M. Nelson first a visitor on Tuesday, July 30, 1907; the record 
informs us that she arrived in time for supper and occupied room 
No.-10 in the Quillen. This year also saw the arrival of A. A. 
Blair, R. R. Hadley, Mary H. and Anna R. Taylor, of Minne- 
apolis, Ethel Hayes, S. G. Ayres and Mrs. Ayres, Henry Blanch- 
ard, Mrs. E. W. Russell, Frederick W. Hamilton, Henry R. Rose, 
Oluf Tandberg, Frank Haseltine, A. Ingham Bicknell, L. W. 
Coons, W. J. Taylor, Charles Conklin, J. D. Tillinghast, Ethel 
and Grace Hale from Lowell, Grace E. Am=s from New York 
city, and others. 

Ella Bradley’s name first is recorded during the season of 
1908; Mrs. A. B. Crowell, John Coleman Adams, Carrie Under- 
wood, Robert W. Hill of Selem, Emma Chipman, Melvina 
Bingham and W. H. McGlaufiin’ were of the company that also 
found Ferry Beach that year. 

Our “‘old time’’ record ends here, for the pages of the hotel 
book from Aug. 12, 1908, have been stripped from the epic by 
some ruthless hand, and until the period of the last ten years we 
have only conjecture and old friends’ remembrances to call upon 
for data. During these years, however, it is sure that many have 
found in Ferry Beach a vacation supreme and memories that 
are deathless because they are dear. 

In thus presenting a brief and necessarily incomplete record 
of ‘‘days that were” and “‘those that knew them,” the secretary 
has had no ulterior but a purely historical point of view; he is 
interested in dates, not ages, and_has not in any case tried to com- 
pute the passing of great Time. “Le moment ou je pense est deja 
loin de moti.”’ Just as the measure of a man’s real worth is only 
the measure of his mind and the measure of his character only 
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the measure of his organized sentiments, so the only measure of 
age is the measure of the fertility of his spirits. The “old timers” 
of Ferry Beach, who have served so loyally and well the interests 
of the institution through so many years, are many of them to- 
day with their unconquerable youth at Ferry Beach inspiring 
other generations to “‘ecarry on’’ Dr. Shinn’s—and God’s—-great 
plan. A subsequent article will speak of some of these new dis- 
ciples. 

Ferry Beach for the coming season offers all it has ever 
had and more. Will you be there for the 1926 celebration? Three 
big weeks are at your choice. Choose July 24-31 for the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Week and program and for Camp Cheery 
—a paradise for Clara Barton Guild girls. Choose July 31-August 
7 for Sunday School Week, Dr. Huntley and his fine staff of in- 
structors, the annual Ferry Beach Fair, the Annual Meeting and 
many other features. Choose Aug. 7-14 for the Y. P. C. U. 
program and about everything worth while that young people 
ean think of and accomplish. Choose Aug. 14-28 for “Economy 
Week” and just a good time at the seashore. 

Copies of “The Ferry Beacher” containing full information 
concerning Ferry Beach and the tentative season’s program may 
be had by writing the secretary, 43 Berkeley St., Springfield, Mass. 
Indications now point to a large registration for Sunday School 
and Y. P. C. U. Weeks and those desiring assured reservations 
should apply at once. Many good rooms in the Quillen and 
Underwood still remain unassigned for the first week, July 24-31. 
It is most inadvisable to come for the institute weeks without 
having made reservations in advance. In such cases the manage- 
ment will do its best to secure quarters for guests, but can not 
guarantee them. Write now and save yourself possible disap- 
pointment and a jitney trip back to Old Orchard. 

As previously noticed, the archives of the Association are 
incomplete. The secretary would be glad to hear from any one 
having at his command interesting facts and data having to do 
with Ferry Beach history. Write down what you can con- 
tribute and send it along for filing with our records. 

* * * 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Fred C. Carr 


The eighty-ninth annual session of the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention was held at the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, Wednesday, June 2, 1926. ‘ 

The president called the session to order at 10.07 a. m., 
after which prayer was offered by the minister of the enter- 
taining church, the Rev. Fred C. Leining. 

The president appointed the following session committees: 
Arrangements: Rev. Fred C. Leining, chairman, Anson W. 
Wheelock, Fred C. Carr. Auditing: James D. Carpenter, chair- 
man, Carl B. Howland. Resolutions and Recommendations: 
Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood, chairman, Mrs. Charles P. Hall, 
Mrs. M. S. Inman, Miss Gertrude Whipple, Daniel C. Goff. Cre- 
dentials: Harry E. Davis, chairman, Mrs. Blackford, Mrs. 
E. D. Clarke. Nominating: George F. Greene, chairman, Mrs. 
Carl B. Howland, Mrs. Bella White, Mrs. Frank Bowker, Mrs. 
Ella Mongeon, Mrs. James N. Stetson. 

The president’s address to the Convention reiterated his 
message of last year that it is the impression of some, yes, many, 
of our people that the Convention has a large amount of money 
which it can spend. This is not true. While there is money, all 
we can use is the income from certain funds and the quotas paid 
from such churches as make their payments during the year. He 
also emphasized the importance of every man and woman eligible 
to vote registering as a duty to their state and church. 

The report of the Executive Committee to the Convention 
brought out the fact that the Convention had appropriated the 
sum of $150 to the General Sunday School Association, also a 
liberal gift to the Rhode Island Universalist Sunday School 
Association, rendered financial aid to the East Providence parish, 
and special assistance to such other churches of the state as had 
had occasion to ask for it. 

The fcllowing memorial was a part of the report: 


Mr. Charles B. Fisher 


The Rhode Island Universalist Convention Board, 
and the First Universalist Society of Providence, have 
met with a great loss in the recent death of Mr. Charles 
B. Fisher. Mr. Fisher belonged to a family long and 
greatly interested in the cause of Universalism in Rhode 
Island. o 

We desire to place on our record our deep apprecia- 
tion of the fine service which he rendered our cause in 
the state; and we instruct the secretary to send a copy 
of this Memorial to Mrs. Fisher. 


A verbal report for the Rhode Island Women’s Missionary 
Association was given by Mrs. Henry I. Cushman, and showed 
a very successful year, with all quotas paid and all obligations 
met. She also reported that Mrs. Henry P. Stone, one of the 
state officers, had been elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Missionary Association. ° 

Mr. Daniel C. Goff, representative to the Anti-Saloon League 
for many years, gave his report orally. 

The State Superintendent, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, spoke 
at length and with emphasis of the creditable work being done 
at Harrisville, that church at Easter taking in more new mem- 
bers than any other church in the state, of the fine work and 
extensive plans for repairing at the Valley Falls church, of the 
accomplishments of the East Providence parish, and of the 
elaborate program to be carried out at the Cumberland Chapel, 
soon to be called Cumberland Community Chapel. 

Each church was represented by its full quota. 

The address by Dr. Frank W. Merrick, the representative of 
the National Laymen’s Committee, was brief but to the point. 
Dr. Merrick is a financial expert, and told of the many up-to- 
date ways and methods of raising money and systems for taking 
care of the budget and expenses of the church. 

At the afternoon session the report of the Resolutions 
and Recommendations Committee was submitted by its chair- 
man, E. Dean Ellenwood. The Five Year Program was heartily 
endorsed, and the churches were urged to make every effort to 
support it. The Christian Leader was highly praised, and the 
efforts being made to increase its circulation were commended. 
The Executive Board was asked to consider a request from the 
Woman’s Missionary Association of the state that at least two 
women be appointed to the Board of Trustees. The resolution on 
peace endorsed the stand of the national commander of the 
American Legion, ‘‘to work for peace so long as that peace is 
honorable and based on justice and square dealing.’ It was 
recommended that the churches conduct systematic courses 
of study in the causes of war, and for the intelligent promotion 
of the will to peace. A resolution endorsing prohibition and 
urging stronger measures for its enforcement was adopted. 

The following officers were elected: President, Rev. Charles 
P. Hall, Valley Falls; vice-president, Anson W. Wheelock, Wocn- 
socket; treasurer, Harry E. Davis, Woonsocket; secretary, Fred 
C. Carr, Providence; trustees for three years, Charles A. Russell, 
Providence, Leslie F. Mowry, Providence; trustee of the Pub- 
lishing House, Rey. Arthur M. Soule, Harrisville. Fellowship 
Committee: Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Woonsocket; Rev. Arthur 
M. Soule, Harrisville; J. Everett Thayer, Providence; Walter 
Battey, Valley Falls; -William Sweet, Pawtucket. 

The devotional service was in charge of the resident pastor, 
the Rev. Fred C. Leining, who presented as the preacher of the 
occasional sermon the Rev. Julian S. Cutler of Pawtucket. 

Mr. Cutler took for his text Luke 18 : 8, ‘‘When the Son of 
man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” using as his sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Religion of To-morrow.” It was a splendid address, 
the prevailing thought being the training of our young peop'e in 
the worth-while things of our church. 

Following the sermon was the administration of the com- 
munion service by the pastor of the Church of the Mediator, 
Mr..Leining, assisted by E. B. Munroe and Daniel C. Goff, as 
deacons. The benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Henry 
I. Cushman, D. D., of East Providence. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHERE IS THE SPIRIT OF OLD CONCORD? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is the traditional right of free speech vanishing in the state 
of Massachusetts? On Sunday evening, June 20, a Conference 
under the auspices of the Fellowship of Youth for Peace met in 


the parish house of the Episcopal church in Concord. Prof. . 


Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts College was the speaker. After 
being introduced by Dr. Auer, pastor of the Concord Unitarian 
church, Mr. Skinner talked on “The Newer Pacifism and the 
Newer Knowledge.” At the close of his fine address and during 
the question period both he and Dr. Auer were publicly insulted 
by half-intoxicated rowdies in the rear of the hall. Not con- 
tent with that, the group of young people were rotten-egged as 
they left the hall. Shades of Emerson and Thoreau! Where is 
“the spirit of old Concord? Where could a better place be found 
to study the causes of war and imperialism than in Concord, hal- 
lowed by the lives of Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott? Have the 
old traditions gone? Are we lcsing free speech? 
Alfred S. Cole. 
West Somerville, Mass. 
* * 


DR. LOWE ADMONISHES US ALSO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You hit the nail on the head in your editorial] in the issue 
of June 12, on ‘“Why Build if Union Is Coming?” 

You haven’t said the last word on the subject. No one is 
going to do that right away. What you have said so pointedly 
will help us on our way to a point where some one will ke able to 
say a word, sufficiently final, to pave the way for definite action. 

Three sentences in your editorial strike r e forcibly. “You 
should built a parish house if one is needed because you are ex- 
pected to carry on your work in the same field in a union as out 
of a union.”’ That is sound advice, with the emphasis hard upon 
“carry on,” “in or out.” In either event, carry on is the word. 
No one is thinling of quitting. 

Interest in union centers in the possibility of exchanging a 
ten-horse-power motor for a ten-thousand-hcrse-power motor. 
The service we are to rencer, the work we are to do, the mission 
we are to perform, remain the same; we simply aim to put more 
power kehind the drive we are making. 

Again, put the emphasis on “neeced.’”’ If the town in ques- 
tion neecs the parish house—the church doesn’t need it if the 
town doesn’t—-then it cught to ke built, and it should be the 
biggest and kest equipped parish hovse in the community. Of 
course, if a union of two or more churches of the ‘Universalist 
type” is near at hand, the Universalist church ought not to 
rush in by itself and build a small, poorly equipped plant when 
the combined resources of the united group would make possible 
a larger and Letter house. 

“We need more churches of the Universalist type.” Right 
again. That iswhatwewant and expect to get out of union, or we 
don’t go in. We surrender nothing of our fundamental Christian 
mission. We hold fast to every letter of it. We do expect to 
get out of union, when it comes, greater resources in money, 
workers, wisdom, experience and inspiration with which to plant 
and push churches of the Universalist type to a position of power- 
ful leadership. 

I think you are a little rough on the ‘‘duck and run’”’ fel- 
lows, and just a bit impatient with the parishes so feeble that 
“mere talk” about union threatens to “snuff them out,’ when 
you say ‘‘they Letter duck and run now,” and “let the snuffers 
be brought.” ‘‘Other sheep I have which are not of this fold; 
them also must I bring.”” The duck and run fellows are bound 
to try our patience, but we must have patience, that can be tried 
and not found wanting, even with these people. In love we must 
try, first and last, to stiffen up their backbones so they won’t 
want to duck and run. 

I don’t think we should call out the snuffers the first thing 


and turn them loose on the feeble parishes which become panic- 
stricken at the mere mention of union. I would instead-call out 
the persuaders, the converters, the reasoners, and say, “Come, 
now, let us reason together.’ I should labor to help them see 
straight and think clearly. ‘‘Ye, who are strong, ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak.” 

We are tackling a big subject, Mr. Editor, and we are not 
going to master and masticate it all at once. It is easy for us 
to sit down in editorial and office chairs, far from the local church 
whose minister is up against it with people who can’t see things 
in a hurry, and reason this whole thing out in a perfectly plaus- 
ible way for ourselves. But, we must bear lovingly with those 
who can not see as far or as straight or as quickly as we do. 
We must remember that even we may not at all times see as 
far and as straight as we think we are seeing and thinking. 

Let us listen to these people who are muddled and puzzled, 
and then they will listen to us. Together we shall find the light. 

John Smith Lowe. 


#e 


FLOWERS FOR THE LIVING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Almon Gage Strain was ordained to the Universalist minis- 
try in the year 1885. A. Arnold Ross was ordained to the same 
ministry in 1889. The former therefore has given forty-one 
years of service to our church, and the latter has devoted thirty- 
seven years to it. Mr. Strain’s work has been wholly in the 
South, and Mr. Ross has spent approximately twenty years in 
the same section. 

Neither of these men during the days of their youth received 
an adequate salary; neither of them now receives a sufficiency. 
Both are afflicted with heart weakness induced in part by long 
years of continuous activity in an endeavor to soften the hard 
theology which in their younger days was all-prevailing. They 
have lived to see a greatly modified interpretation of orthodoxy, 
and some of this modification is attributable to their preaching. 

A group of friends of these ministers has been discussing 
how to show appreciation of the labors of these picneer preachers 
of our faith, and it has seemed to us that the host of friends 
made by Mr. Strain and Mr. Ross would gladly contribute to a 
fund or purse tc be divided between the two. 

All of us believe that flowers for the living are more appro- 
priate than flowers for the dead. 

We are therefore inviting all to make as generous a con- 
tribution to this purse as their circumstances permit. The 
Alabama Universalist Convention is standing behind this under- 
taking in order to give it an official and responsible standing. 

Please do not delay your contribution, but send check or 
post-office money-order to Mrs. Mary Smith, Secretary, Camp. 
Hill, Ala. 

Unless you state otherwise all contributions will be divided’ 
equally. 

George A. Gay, 
Mary S. Smith, 
For the Alabama Universalist Convention.. 
* * 


NOTHING HUMBLE ABOUT THIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you please publish this in your Letters to the Editor 
department? 

The Universalist Church is too humble. It has done a pio-- 
neer work and pioneers do not merge—their number is augmented 
by those who think as they do. 

The paper of May 20 has followed me in my wanderings and' 
just come to my attention. 

The article by Rev. Daniel Evans is of special interest. 
It is no surprise that the Congregationalists have forsaken the- 
creed of their past; it has been suspected for many years. It is: 
straightforward to acknowledge it, even if tardy. 
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It is a joy to the Universalist Church that the blessing of 
their wonderful creed is being more generally and more openly 
received. But why should not the Universalists continue their 
work, as heretofore, with dignity and power, exactly as when 
they were less understood? A long line of faithful ministers and 
laymen have labored and their labor has not been in vain. 

Now that the results are showing and intelligent people 
are frankly convinced that the Universalist creed is what they 
have accepted, it is their part as individuals to join the Univer- 
salist Church. To merge the church, possibly submerge it, is too 
much to ask. The Congregationalists should become Univer- 
salists, not hyphenated Congregational-Universalists, dragging 
us into the same undesirable situation. 

Any one who believes in our creed and our work is sincerely 
welcome in the Universalist Church. We are a self-respecting 
people, hospitable, but should not be too susceptible to friend- 
liness. 

Mrs. M.G. Burton. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

* * 


OUR PRAYERS TOGETHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are congratulated, thanked and besought. In introduc- 
ing the devotional department, “Our Prayers Together’’ (most 
ably edited), you have rendered an important denominational 
service. Our people have needed and desired such a help. As 
all our traveling officers are aware, many families, not hitherto 
holding daily worship together, have formed the custom of read- 
ing the quotations and prayers at the breakfast hour or at some 
other time of assembly. We who have been urging for the chil- 
dren’s sake a religious atmosphere in the homes have been able 
to say, “In the Leader you will find every week just what you need 
to give you a right start.” You are thanked and congratulated, 
Mr. Editor, and you are besought to permit no suspension or 
irregularity. 

George E. Huntley. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


THE REV. EDWIN THOMPSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rev. Edwin Thompson referred to in the issue of June 
18 was a familiar figure on Cornhill in my boyhood. He was 
born in Lynn, ordained in 1841, died in 1878. South Dedham 
seems to have been his only pastorate, and in a few years he 
withdrew and specialized as a temperance worker. He was short, 
with broad shoulders, and, to one small boy at least, an enter- 
taining speaker. He was executive secretary, or something 
like that, for the Massachusetts Temperance Alliance. It is 
said that at one session there was objection to his re-election be- 
cause of his Universalism. One protested in answer that he was 
“the main spoke in the wheel.’”’ Dr. Lyman Beecher, who was 
presiding, added, “‘He’s the hub, all the spokes, and a good part 
of the rim.” 

After resigning his pastorate he made his home in East 
Walpole. He would periodically appear to speak in the church, 
or preferably the town hall, and “‘take a collection.” He had a 
repertoire of stories, one stand-by being of the little boy who 
entertained the caller with, ‘My mother thays that your baby is 
the homelieth baby thee ever thaw.” 

Temperance was an issue of first magnitude in those days. 
After the merging of the Trumpet and Freeman, the Rev. J. M. 
Usher, who had been associated with Father Cobb on the Freeman, 
became publisher of the Nation, office a few doors down from the 
Publishing House. It was a folio about the size of the Trumpet 
and Freeman, devoted exclusively to the cause of temperance. 
A good family paper with interesting serials, but all temperance 
propaganda. The Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, a Congregational 
minister, living, I think, in Franklin, was editor. It was he to 
whom young Q. H. Shinn of West Virginia wrote for informa- 
tion about Universalism. He had heard of “‘Thayer’s Theology 
of Universalism,” and knew of this Thayer, who was a minister, 


through his association with the Good Templars; and it never 
occurred to him that there might be two Thayers, ministers. 
However, this man took the letter to our Publishing House, thus 
establishing the connection which eventuated in giving us our 
great missionary champion. 

Mr. Thompson gave much time to organizing Bands of Hope. 
He would hold meetings especially for children. Some would 
have us believe that we have just discovered the importance 
ot beginning early with moral education; but those reformers of 
that generation were past masters in the art, and their methods 
are worthy of study. There was a child’s paper, a little larger 
than the Myrtle, published, I think, by the Rev. G. W. Quinby, 
at Augusta, Maine, the Youth’s Temperance Visitor. Also, on 
another line, was the paper the Prisoner’s Friend, through which 
the young were taught sympathy for the wrongs of those behind 
the bars, rather than for their victims, Possibly this may be 
responsible for some of the coddling of criminals which is a men- 
ace to society at present. 

Asa M. Bradley. 
* * 
WHICH SHALL BE FIRST, THE CHURCH OR THE AU- 
TOMOBILE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Among the new features of the Christian Leader I am much 
interested in “Reactions of Our Readers.”’ 

No doubt you receive many communications which you 
are unable to print each week for lack of space. Why not issue 
a supplement once a month so that many people may be heard 
from, and charge enough to make it pay? I am sure you could 
secure thousands of subscribers for that sheet. We all like to see 
our ideas put into print, do we not? And we all like to hear 
what people—just common folks—have to say. 

It seems to me that the time has come for the church people 
to decide which is going to be first, the church or the automobile! 

In many places at the present time surely the automobile 
takes the first place. Once it was considered the height of dis- 
courtesy to leave the church until the service was ended (sick- 
ness excepted), but now when people leave the church at such a 
time they are not ill, but have a date with an automobile! Oh, 
yes, I know the excuses. It is a sick aunt out in the country, or 
else may be poor old ma, who needs attention. They have many 
miles to go so must make an early start! Don’t people know that 
it is insulting to the minister to leave the church under such cir- 
cumstances? If they do not know the religious papers should 
tell them! 

“The right use of the good things of life’’ would be a good 
topic to preach on! The auto is a good thing, but what a pity 
so many fools are running them, with no regard for the safety 
of the individual or anything else, only to gratify the desire to go 
somewhere and get there quickly! 

In your issue of June 19 the article by ““A Reformed Church 
Worker” is of great value. That is a sample of the good we all 
receive from ‘‘Reactions of Our Readers.” 

Behaviorist. 
* * 
THE LEADER IS THE PASTOR HERE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending, herein, a check for $2.50 to pay for the Leader 
from May, 1926, to May, 1927. I enjoy the paper very much. 
It was in my father’s family fifty years. He has been gone 
twenty-six years, but when I became a householder I subscribed 
for the paper with my father and have not missed a copy, I 
think, in the thirty-six years. I hold to the Universalist faith. 
We were taught that in the home, and it is a very comforting 
faith. When my father was dying I asked him if our faith was 
as good to die by as it is to live by. His answer, ‘“‘There is not a 
doubt in my mind.” We have no preaching near us and very 
few who believe as we do, but the Leader preaches to us and we 
live by the lessons it teaches, 

Mattie W. Pierce. 

Burden, Kansas. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
The Turn of the Century 
(Our Times, Volume I.) By Mark Sulli- 
van. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

Once more I come to add my meager 
contribution to an almost universal paean 
of praise. But whereas most of the re- 
viewers of “The Turn of the Century” 
have been taking what William Allen 
White calls ‘‘a joyful souse in the foun- 
tain of youth,’ I have been reading an- 
cient history. My life has been led in the 
quarter of a century to which Mr. Sulli- 
van proposes to devote his four volumes, 
and since much of Volume I portrays the 
background of the nineteen-hundreds, 
telling the story of the “electric nineties,” 
it depicts a scene which, so far as I am 
concerned, is far away and long ago. 

Of course my parents have told me 
about the nineties. I find that I know 
many of the songs, both words and music, 
which Mr. Sullivan reprints. I have 
read most of the novels which delighted 
the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
and I have heard tell of several of the 
plays. The name of Roosevelt was a 
household word while I was growing up, 
and in the first political campaign in 
which I took any interest he was one of 
three candidates, the one whom I loyally 
supported. I have seen old-fashioned 
bicycles, though I never saw anybody 
ride them, and I have pictures not only 
of my mother but also of my sister in 
costumes which I can not help but asso- 
ciate with the Middle Ages. But, for 
better or for worse, I am a child of the 
twentieth century, and Mr. Sullivan’s 
“picture arouses no turbulent memories 
in my youthful mind. 

It is not for me, then, to write of ‘““The 
Turn of the Century” as. other reviewers 
have done. Its effect on us of the younger 
generation is not the effect it has on our 
elders. 

But I have read it with the greatest 
avidity and found it more interesting 
than a dozen novels. It explains so much! 
The present is so firmly rooted in the 
past that to know only the present is 
really not to know it at all. The world 
in which I live becomes more explicable 
because of Mr. Sullivan. 

Take the matter of politics, to which 
Mr. Sullivan conscientiously devotes only 
a small portion of his space. I had read 
in histcries about the campaign of 1896, 
and the issues were fairly clear in my 
mind, but the struggle was never real. 
In ‘‘Tke Turn of the Century”’ I have had 
it dramatized before my eyes. I begin 
to see why my good New England for- 
bears still shiver when they think of the 
menace of that “rattle-pated boy,’ Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. I understand, 
too, what the West was driving at, and I 
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begin to get some idea of the significance 
of the phenomenon called Bryan. 

What Mr. Sullivan does for the campaign 
of 1896 he does equally well for the cam- 
paign of 1900. I see now the dilemma 
of Roosevelt, torn between the vice-presi- 
dency and the governorship. I am able 
to laugh at the Dewey fiasco. I have 
caught also a little of the popular admira- 
tion which Dewey had enjoyed before 
he announced his candidacy. I have 
been able to shake off the aloofness with 
which I have always studied the Spanish 
War, capturing a little of the enthusiasm 
which swept the country. 

Political campaigns and military suc- 
cesses occupy very little of Mr. Sullivan’s 
book, for he is an ardent convert to the 
new history. He suggests that Henry 
Ford ‘“‘may have had a more deep-reach- 
ing effect on the lives of average Ameri- 
cans than Warren G. Harding,” that “‘the 
discovery of the remedy for diabetes may 
have done more for human happiness 
than the entire thirty-one years of Henry 
Cabot Lodge in the Senate,” that “the 
perfecting of the vacuum cleaner and 
the electric flat-iron may have meant as 
much to the average woman as the bring- 
ing of woman suffrage.” To the progress 
of invention he devotes many pages, to 
the advances of medicine many more, 
and to popular songs, novels, and plays 
a goodly number. 

To me his method seems amply justified. 
Bryan and Roosevelt have some impor- 
tance in the world in which I live, but 
automobiles have more. I am acutely 
interested in the Philippines, but nothing 
that happens to these islands can have as 
much effect on human happiness as the 
discovery of how to prevent yellow fever. 
The ideas men invent may have con- 
siderable importance, but the machines 
they invent revolutionize the world. Mr. 
Sullivan suggests that it was the dis- 
covery of the cyanide process of extract- 
ing gold that defeated Bryan, and prob- 
ably he is right. 

These various trends Mr. Sullivan de- 
scribes. He tells of the bicycle craze, 
which contributed to the liberation 
of women. He portrays the beginnings 
of automobile manufacture, tracing the 
development down to 1904. He devotes 
an exciting chapter to the medical achieve- 
ments of Dr. Reed, Dr. Carroll, and 
Dr. Gorgas. Of changes in style he speaks 
at some length, and he includes styles in 
literature as well as in clothes. He de- 
lineates a world vastly different from the 
world of 1926, but he makes clear the ex- 
tent to which our contemporary life de- 
pends on the life of 1900. 

Perhaps I have over-emphasized the 
utility of “The Turn of the Century.” 
It is extraordinarily valuable for the 
help it gives in the understanding of our, 
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times, but it is also an unusually enjoyable 
book. Mr. Sullivan writes in racy style, 
picturesque and vivid. The book is 
elaborately illustrated, and its illustra- 
tions are not the least of its attractions— 
pick it up in a book store and see for 
yourself. Many quotations, some from 
the pen of that most delectable of news- 
paper philosophers, Mr. Dooley, add to 
the accuracy and interest of the portrayal. 
Mr. Sullivan has written a book throb- 
bing with energy and vitality. 

Whether or not Mr. Sullivan’s picture is 
accurate I am not in a position to judge, 
but I gladly testify that it is interesting. 


= = 


Two Prophets 


Pegasus. By Col. J. F. C. Fuller. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $1.00. 
Midas. By C. H. Bretherton. E. P. 


Dutton and Company. $1.00. 

Colonel Fuller thinks that transporta- 
tion is the most important element in 
modern civilization. He devotes a good 
bit of his contribution to the “To-day and 
To-morrow” series to a meditation on 
the importance of the steam engine. 
The forward-looking section of the book 
prophesies the part which caterpillar 
tractors will play in the transportation of 
the future. By supplementing the rail- 
roads with these open-country vehicles 
we can, Mr. Fuller thinks, enormously 
facilitate the marketing of crops raised 
in the great open spaces of Africa and the 
Americas. This will make possible a 
tremendous increase in population—hor- 
rible prospect!—and will strengthen the 
British Empire. 

““Midas” has a more general interest. 
Mr. Bretherton sees an America domi- 
nated by the love of the almighty dollar, 
and setting the pace for the rest of the 
world. In the United States of the future, 
as he envisages it, the President will be 
chosen by a committee, and a board of 
experts will formulate laws on which the 
people will vote by direct ballot. This 
will eliminate the wastefulness of the 
present system, which is abhorrent to all 
efficient Americans, and will give the 
business man more time for his business. 
Standardization will continue. The melt- 
ing pot, now that immigration has been 
checked, will turn out a standard type. 
Sectional differences will disappear. Fun- 
damentalism will be enacted as a law, for 
the fanatics will succeed in convincing the 
business men that it pays, but, like pro- 
hibition, which, according to Mr. Brether- 
ton, was put aver im the same way, the 
law will be freely broken. One ray of hope 
remains. -The business men may become 
so nauseated by super-efficiency and hyper- 
prosperity that they will revolt and begin 
to make intelligent use of the leisure which 
their industry has won. Then civilization. 
may dawn in the United States. 
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Our Young People and Others 


S. Laurine Freeman 


‘YOUNG FOLKS AND FERRY BEACH 


She was seventeen years old, beautiful, 
gifted, wilful, apparently light-hearted. 
At the end of the long summer day, under 
the spell of music, a shadow crossed her 
face. The shadow grew until a very “hor- 
ror of deep darkness’’ possessed her and 
to her companion she said, “J can’t find 
God.” 

The lad was about the same age when a 
sudden tragedy changed him overnight 
from a child to a man and uprooted, tem- 
porarily, his childhood’s faith. When he 
had fought his way back to something like 
solid ground he said, with a hunted look 
in his boyish eyes, “It’s awful when you 
think God is gone.” 

Still another: a young man this time, 
worn with over-work and disillusioned 
about many things. The suggestion was 
made that he needed a change and relaxa- 
tion, particularly in the out of doors, 
with some special interest to help him find 
himself again. The question was asked, 
“Do you like the stars?” He started as 
though he had been struck, and with terror 
in his face he replied, ‘I hate them.” 

Unusual cases, you say? Not at all— 
just young folks, as commonplace as trees 
in the forest or tall buildings in the city. 
When all is said and done, young folks 
from St. Augustine’s time to our own are 
much the same—their hearts are restless 
until they rest in God. The pity is that 
for the vast majority there is no one to 
point the way, to grip their hand in the 
dark, to hold them steady, to love them 
and believe in them when they seem most 
unlovely, when they believe least in them- 
selves. There are plenty to help them 
play, after a fashion, others to help them 
find work, of some sort, but few or none 
to help them to see life and see it whole, 
with God and their relation to Him at its 
center and core. 

For young folks such as these, and for 
those who would understand them ketter, 
Ferry Beach stands as a beacon light. 
There, nothing that healthy, normal 
youth can crave is denied them, and the 
commonplaces of daily living are shot 
through with deeper meanings to be car- 
tied back into every relationship of life. 

From the first light of morning that 
shines into the tents, through the work 
and play and worship of the day to the 
vesper hour, and until “taps” are sounded, 
‘then on through the night while the silent 
stars wheel over the sleeping campus until 
another day dawns, the voice of God is 
ealling to youth, and youth hears and re- 
sponds. 

How does God come? In as many ways 
as there are receptive minds and hearts. 
For one, the voice of nature; for another a 
strong, serene answer to his questionings 
from a teacher who has come through the 


questioning period to a faith of such power 
as the youth as yet can not even glimpse; 
for a third, a new friendship; to many 
a new vision of the power of prayer and a 
call to life service that can not be resisted. 

But let the young folks speak for them- 
selves. The following sentences are 
taken almost at random from a set of 
answers to the question, ‘““What has im- 
pressed you most at Ferry Beach?” 

“The spirit of friendship and co-opera- 
tion impressed me most.” (The verdict of 
scores.) 

“The thing that impressed me most was 
the Friendship groups at the close of the 
day when friendships were really made 
and encouraged, and where we felt so close 
to mankind in general and to God.” (A 
thought expressed by many others.) 

“The outstanding thing that impressed 
me was the beautiful grove. The atmos- 
phere should not be spoiled by holding 


classes there. Can not we have classes in 
other places and hold the pines sacred? 
I can not feel at home by talking of com- 
monplace things. It isa place for God with 
us to meditate.” 

“*T like the idea of holding more classes 
out of docrs in the grove where the mes- 
sage of trees and ferns, ete., adds to that 
of the teachers.” 

“My only suggestion is to close each 
year with a service similar to the one held 
last evening—pageant and consecration.” 

As Betty Gould says in Onward: 

“Come to Ferry Beach if you are a 
Unioner. It will do you good, your 
Union good, and Ferry Beach good. Come 
to Ferry Beach if you are a materialist. 
We will change you. Come to Ferry Beach 
if you are an idealist. You will become one 
of the best Ferry Beachers. Come to 
Ferry Beach if you are good. It will make 
you better. Come to Ferry Beach if you 
are shy. We are all the same. Come if 
you want a good time. You will get a 
week of good times. 

“Come to the place where ‘God is nigh.’ ”’ 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR GIRLS AT SUNBURST 


Among many other pleasant remem- 
brances of Miss Powell's visit to the North, 
is the establishing of a fund to be used 
for the girls of Pigeon River Valley about 
to enter high school. This was started 
by the Clara Barton Guild of South- 
bridge with a gift of $15, and has recently 
been added to by a gift of $5 from the 
Guild of Canton, New York. Although 
this fund is to be used to assist girls in 
securing a better education, taking them 
through high school and on through nor- 
mal, if possible, the contributions are 
not confined to “girls” or “Guilds.” 
Gifts from Mission Circles or from any 
interested individuals will be more than 
welcome. The money is to be used at the 
discretion of our worker in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Perhaps in time 
this fund will be so large that only the 
interest will be used for the girls. 

Miss Powell writes: “We have two 
lovely girls from Inman’s Chapel to enter 
high school next fall. They are both in 
our summer school, assisting alternate 
days for practise, reviewing their grade 
studies and getting hand work and music. 
Said summer school began this morning 
(June 9) twenty-one strong, with at 
least ten more who will doubtless be in 
before the end of the week. There are 
eleven who have never been to school or 
kindergarten before. The chapel, the 
lovely hill top and the broad porch of 
Friendly House were just alive with the 
hum of happy voices, for all fell to work 
as if it were the twentiethyday, not the 
first. The great advantage of the return 
of last year’s teachers is already apparent. 


We think we are in for a great term. The 
staff is: Rev. Hannah J. Powell, Miss 
Annie Maxwell, Outlaw’s Bridge, Miss 
Nita Williams, Greensboro, Jessie Warren 
and Pauline Frazier, the last two being 
pupil assistants.” 

Certainly there will be great satisfac- 
tion in helping the Pigeon River Valley 
girls to have what is so difficult in their 
region and so easy in our own—at least 
a high school education. So the fund will 
grow. 


* = 


STILL AN OPPORTUNITY 


To go to a Summer Institute, for if 
you let us know right away we can get 
reservations for you at Ferry Beach and 
Murray Grove, yes, we might even get 
you in a tent at Northfield, although our 
quota is very nearly filled. 

The Conference at Ferry Beach comes 
July 24-31. 

Murray Grove, August 1-7. 

Northfield, July 13-21. 

= ~ 
Glad that I live am I; 
That the sky is blue; 
Glad for the country lanes, 
And the fall of dew. 


After the sun the rain, 
Aiter the rain the sun; 

This is the way of life, 
Till the work be done. 


All that we need to do, 
Be we low or high, 
Is to see that we grow 
Nearer the sky. 
Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
July 4-July 10. Headquarters. Phila- 
delphia, Penn. (National Convention.) 
Miss Slaughter: 
July 4-July 10. Camp Hill, Ala. (South- 


ern Institute.) Philadelphia, Penn. 
(National Convention.) 

Dr. Huntley: 
July 4-July 10. Headquarters. Phila- 


delphia, Penn. (National Convention.) 
* * 


STREET DIRECTIONS 


To reach the Church of the Messiah, 
take any car on 13th Street, get off at 
Montgomery Ave., and walk one square 
to the left to Broad Street. 

To reach the Church of the Restoration, 
take a car going north on 13th Street and 
get a free transfer on Master Street, going 
west to 17th Street; or else take Car 21 
going west on Market Street, get off at 
18th and Master Streets and walk east one 
square to 16th Street. 


* * 


FROM OUR YOUNGEST SCHOOL 


There is nothing slow about Grand 
Rapids. The pastor and his newly-or- 
ganized church school have caught the 
spirit of real Christianity, as is evidenced 
by the following letter: 

Grand Rapids, Mich., June 16, 1926. 
Dear General Association: 

I have a little check for $7.50 from our 
church schoo], which we wish to send to 
the Suffolk School for Children or to any 
other cause that you think more needy. 

Will you please advise whether you de- 
sire this check sent through you or direct? 

Sincerely yours, 
John M. Fogelsong. 


er 


INFLUENCE 


(Acceding to many requests, we shall 
publish from time to time some of the 
brief talks given by Mr. Carl A. Hempel, 
of Lynn, Mass., in connection with the 
worship periods in his church school. 
This is the first of the series.) 

I stood at the corner of Boylston and 
Exeter Streets in Boston recently and 
was interested in watching a splendid six- 
foot-three policeman crossing the street. 
A group of four boys, about ten years of 
age, came down the street and the police- 
man, smilingly, shook his fist at them. 
He then came over to me and said: “Those 
four little youngsters are part of a gang 
of twenty-five of similar age. They are 
regularly organized and have a meeting 
place under the Boylston Street bridge. 
They even have a pass-word. We had the 
whole gang locked up the other night. 
They were in the business of stealing what- 
ever they could find in parked automobiles. 
The ‘fence’ got six years and the gang is 
out on probation.” The fence—he was 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT 

Two prominent attendants at 
the Philadelphia Convention will 
be Prof. Bruce W. Brotherston, of 
St. Lawrence University, and Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, of the General 


Sunday School Association. The 
former will be chairman of the com- 
mittee on recommendations and 
will conduct an institute, while the 
latter will be one of the speakers on 
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the man who bought all the things that 
they stole and encouraged them to con- 
tinue the thefts. He was the gang leader 
and was assisted by several of the tougher 
boys of the group. 

“ The “fence” was the wrong influence 
that started it all. It is right or wrong 
influences which build or wreck lives. 

How many of those boys were really 
bad? How many of them were hopeless? 
Probably none. They were simply under 
the wrong influences. Some of them, no 
doubt, were easily won to the wrong. 
Others probably had fought the tempta- 
tion, but finally gave way to overwhelm- 
ing odds. The “fence” was the wrong 
kind of gang leader. 

Boys, who is your gang leader? Is he 
a bigger boy of the neighborhood, perhaps 
the bully, who always plays safe, himself, 
but gets others into trouble? Or is he an 
outstanding boy or man who sets high 
ideals? 

Girls, whom do you chocse as your 
ideal? A walking fashion plate, or a 
woman of noble purposes? 

Beauty is only skin-deep. Clothes do 
not make the man. A person is judged by 
the company he keeps. 


Are you proud to ke seen in all the com- 
pany that you keep? Would you be glad 
to introduce them all to your parents? 
Are they all contributing something up- 
lifting to your life? 

The smallest bird can not light upon the’ 
greatest tree without sending a tremor to 
its most distant fiker. Every mind is 
no less sensitive to the most trifling words 
or actions. What kind of “thrills” are the 
infiuvences of your live? They all make 
their impress, and thinking feople are 
watching you. Are you registering ap- 
proval in their minds? 

Henry Ward Eeecher once said: “I love 
the smell of the Chinese honeysuckle. 
A man dces not have to see it to know that 
it is in bloom. Fe knows it without 
looking over the garden wall. Its fragrance 
gives pleasure to all.” 

So far the results of good influences. 
One does not have to speak, to give forth 
the fragrance of right living. 

It shows in the countenance. 

It shows in the unconscious action. 

It shows in the sum total of the builded 
structure of a Christian character. 

* * 


CHEER THAT CHEERS 


The Church of the Mediator, Provi- 
dence, R. I., reports seventy-two mem- 
bers in its Home Department. The 
church school had a banquet, May 28. 
Each class provided its own supper and 
sat at its own table. Thirty-six persons 
were seated at the Home Department 
table. Many were unable to be present. 

Woonsocket church provides each of 
its Home Department members with a 
subscription to the Christian Leader. 

Mary C. Hazard and Grace A. Rice 
sent their semi-annual reports in on time. 
Both have been marked 100 per cent. 
Excellent work is being done. 

Here is a cordial welcome to Mrs. W. F. 
Dunahoo, of Georgia. 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Illinois are doing excellent work. 

Our Home Department territory is ex- 
tending its boundary lines as never before, 

New York state reports 288 members. 
Miss Grace A. Rice is a heroic leader. 

Nashua, New Hampshire, reports a new 
Home Department. Fine! 

Our goal: A Home Department in every 
Sunday school. 

Sara L. Stoner, 


National Superintendent. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

Miss Ruth Farwell, of Nashua, N. H., 
who has been an active worker in the 
primary department of our Universalist 
church school, will enter the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education and 
Social Service to prepare herself as a 
director of religious education. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
—-At the closing serv- 
ice June 13, Rev. Chas. 
A. Haney preached a 
forceful sermon that 
won wide commenda- 
tion. Dr. Hall will 
spend his vacation at 
Newport, N. Y., Tur- 
ner’s Falls, Mass., at some beach, and in 
New York City. This is what Mark Twain 
‘would call a “sumptuous variety.’”’ Mr. 
Scott of the church staff is “going a-fishin’ ”’ 
in New York, Maine and Massachusetts. 
Miss Gray will:spend her vacation in New 
England. * * Divine Paternity House. 
—The summer camp on Mr. Van Wyck’s 
estate in New Jersey will be under the 
direction of Mrs. Ramsdell. 
be housed in Prescott Cottage and Boy 
Scouts will have two weeks of out-door 
life at Camp Manitou. The city summer 
work will feature roof-play, picnics and 
outings, handcraft, flower and milk dis- 
tribution. An appeal is being made for 
the Centadrink Milk Fund, that milk 
may te sold at a cent a drink. Miss 
Riepe will carry on activities in July and 
Miss Taylor during August. Miss Taylor 
sailed June 19 for a short trip in France 
and Italy. While in Paris she will attend 
sessions of the Second International Con- 
ference of Settlements. Miss Taylor re- 
turns July 22 and will spend the last week 
of July at her home in Meshanticut, R. 
I. * * Washington Heights.—Sunday, 
June 13, the boys and girls of the church, 
led by Pastor Harris, conducted a patri- 
otic Flag Day service at the Chapin Home. 
A large company of uniformed cadets of 
the American Guard held a military cere- 
mony. The church closed June 13. Camp 
Wamego, Corinth, N. Y., owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris, opened July 1 with 100 
boys registered, thus surpassing all former 
seasons. * * Chapin Home.—Religious 
services during the summer will be held 
under the direction of Miss Emma J. Webb 
the second Sunday of each month. * * 
Middletown.—On Children’s Sunday a 
Pageant of the Seasons, directed by Mrs. 
Welch and Mrs. H. E. France, attracted a 
great congregation. Fourteen bakies and 
_ little children were baptized by the pastor, 

Rey. George H. Welch. The church school 
will keep open all summer under the leacer- 
ship of Mr. Edwin A. Goldsmith. This 
church is fortunate in having a member 
who, having large gardens, gives flowers 
generously to the church, to the sick 
and shut-ins. Mrs. Clemson’s generosity 
evokes deep appreciation in the com- 
munity. The pastor and his family will 
divide the vacation period between old 
homes at Gloversville, N. Y., and Brad- 
ford, Vt. * * All Souls.—Children’s Day 
Service largely attended and three little 


Girls will , 


City Letter 


ones christened. The June issue of the 
“Messenger” pays a tender tribute to the 
late Mr. W. D. Faris, who has served in 
practically every office within the gift of 
the church. In his will Mr. Faris left $3,000 
to All Souls Church. The church held 
its closing service June 20, and will reopen 
Sept. 12. During the summer repairs 
and improvements will be made upon the 
church edifice. Dr. and Mrs. Grose will 
spend the summer in New England. * * 
Good Tidings.—Mr. Lalone has been 
appointed a member of the Social Service 
Commission of the Brooklyn Federation 
of Churches. On Children’s Sunday a 
pageant was presented and three babies 
christened. Seven young people were 


welcomed into the church membership, 
A concert given by the church quartette, 
June 4, was enjoyed by a large audience. 
Seventy-five members of the church 
marched in the Stuyvesant Heights sec- 
tion of the Anniversary Day Parade 
June 10. As one result of a meeting held 
June 3, under the auspices of the Men’s 
Club, attended by representatives of all 
the churches of the Stuyvesant Heights 
section, and after an address by Mr. Frank 
A. Horne, who appealed for lay leaders in 
the church, it was voted to organize the 
Stuyvesant Heights Laymen Association. 
Mr. Lalone is greatly beloved in the com- 
munity. He will spend his vacation in 
Northern New York and in the Mohawk 
Valley. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Maine Letter 


Director of Religious 
Education.—The best 
news from Maine is 
that of the employment 
of a field worker to 
take charge of the Sun- 
day school and other 
young people’s work 
in the state. Miss Atha Freeman, of 
Middleport, N. Y., who has just completed 
her course of training at St. Lawrence, 
will come to Maine in the early fall. It 
is the plan for her to spend quite a portion 
of her time in the way that some of the 
General Sunday School Association field 
workers do, going to one church for a 
month or two, and concentrating her 
efforts there, and then going on to another 
place where she is needed. Miss Freeman 
comes with considerable Sunday school 
and Y. P. C. U. experience, both in Middle- 
port and Canton. For several years she 
served on the New York State Y. P.C.U. 
Board. * * State Convention Plans.— 
Plans are being made for the entertain- 
ment of the next session of the State Con- 
vention in Pittsfield, Sept. 20-22. It is 
expected that all the meals, including the 
breakfasts, will be served in the church, 
thus making for a greater fellowship 
among those who attend, and perhaps for 
greater promptness at the morning ses- 
sions! The Convention chest plan so 
successfully used in Ohio for several years 
will probably be tried. Instead of having 
several appeals for pledges and contribu- 
tions, at least one each at the Sunday 
School, W. U. M. S., and the State Con- 
vention itself, all appeals will ke made 
together, pledges being made to the Con- 
vention Chest, and the total receipts 
diviced in accordance with a previously 
planned budget. * * Visitation Days.— 
The program of Visitation arranged by 
the State Convention will begin before 
this letterappears. The program is printed 
in another column of the Leader. 


* * Local News.—The Church of the 
Messiah in Portland has prospered so 
well during the past year, the first in the 
pastorate of Rev. Crawford O. Smith, 
that it is undertaking a program of ex- 
pansion. The auditorium will be com- 
pletely redecorated, minor repairs mad2 in 
several parts of the building, and a ladies’ 
parlor, which has been greatly needed for 
years, made by taking out a partition 
between two smaller rooms, and furnished 
in attractive fashion. All Souls Church 
has been greatly beautifed by the plant- 
ing of shrubbery around the grounds, a 
task which has enlisted the enthusiasm 
and hard work of Rey. Burte B. Gibbs. 
Congress Square Church will remain open 
throughout the summer as last year, Dr. 
Vallentyne exchanging with ministerial 
friends in other denominations. The 
resignation of Miss Ruth Owens means a 
great loss to the church. Her place will 
be taken in the fall by Mr. Homer Gins, a 
graduate this year of the College of Re- 
ligious Education of Boston University. 
Norway is another church which will join 
the ranks this year of the churches open 
every Sunday. Miss Marguerite Pearman 
is now on her way for a short vacation in 
England, but will return by August first, 
and supply the pulpit during the vacation 
of Rev. Chester Gore Miller. Miss Pear- 
man’s ordination is planned for the early 
fall. Rumford rejoices in the beginning 
of the pastorate of Rokert M. Rice, a 
graduate of Crane Theological School 
this year. With his experience as presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Y. P. C. U., and two 
years on the Executive Board of the Gen- 
eral Union, he will be a great help in the 
young people’s work both locally and in 
the state. Another of this year’s graduat- 
ing class at Crane who will come to Maine 
is Tracy Pullman, who, as already reported, 
will begin his work at Dexter the first of 
September. Rev. William D. Veazie of 
South Weymouth, Mass., will begin his 
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new work at Oakland at the same time. 
At Lewiston, the plars for a federation 
of the Congregational and Universalist 
churches have been at least temporarily 
abandoned. The only matter which could 
not be settled satisfactorily was the use 
of the buildings, neither congregation be- 
ing willing to give up the use of an edifice 
that had become endeared to many. The 
parish is planning to supply the pulpit 
and to employ a parish assistant to take 
care of the other work. Rev. Ernest H. 
Carritt, who has served this church for a 
little over two years, begins his new work 
as pastor of the Federated Church, Con- 
gregational and Methodist, in Oxford 
Village on July 1. This union movement 
has been supplied by a Baptist college 
professor, and it was on his recommenda- 
tion that Mr. Carritt was called. South 
Paris, recently left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Rev. Chester Gore Miller, has 
also received a suggestion for federation 
with the Congregationalists, who are also 
without a regular pastor. Sixteen chil- 
dren were christened at the Children’s 
Day service in Kingfield. The church was 
beautifully decorated with apple blossoms 
and tulips. Mr.and Mrs. Marvin will take 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. and Mrs. Anson Titus of West 
Somerville have recently returned from a 
visit of five weeks with their daughter, 
Mrs. Marion Titus Hayford of East Orange, 
INI 


Rev. 8. H. Roblin, D. D., and family 
left Boston on June 24 for their summer’s 
vacation at Picton, Ontario. 


The Sunday engagements of the Mas- 
sachusetts Superintendent, Dr. Coons, for 
June have covered these places: June 6, 
El Dorado, Ohio, June 138, North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., June 20, Adams, Mass., 
June 27, Methuen, Mass. During July, 
Dr. Coons will preach on the 11th at South- 
bridge, on the 18th at West Haverhill 
and on the 25th at the First Universalist 
Church in Lynn. 


J. Elmer Frazee, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church at Canton, Maine, gave the 
oration at the Class Day exercises at 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, June 19. 


At the Commencement at Princeton 
the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
upon Owen D. Young, “great statesman 
of business.” 


Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., attended 
the State Convention in Ohio. Dr. Hunt- 
ey is supplying the church at Province- 
own, Mass., at present. 


Roland Stebbins Lee was graduated 
rom Harvard University with the degree 
f Bachelor of Science, at the Commence- 

ment June 24. He is the youngest son of 
Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee of 


their vacation in July, but the church will 
be open again for service the first of Au- 
gust. Canton observed Home Day on 
June 13, and held its annual memorial 
service in connection with it. The latter 
was in charge of Miss Abbie C. Bicknell, 
assisted by Miss Ethel Russell and Miss 
Emma Abbott. The Garnet Quartet of 
Bates College, of which Mr. Frazee is a 
member, furnished the music. There 
were fifteen christenings at Stockton 
Springs, making a total of seventy-one 
in the nine months of the pastorate of Rev. 
Edward Ellis. The Sunday school, which 
was organized on Children’s Sunday last 
year, now has an enrollment of 211. * * 
The Superintendent’s Vacation.—For 
the first time since coming to Maine, the 
Superintendent will take a vacation during 
the month of July. During his absence, 
emergency calls will be cared for by his 
predecessor, Rev. Milo G. Folsom, who 
may be reached by telephone either at 
the parsonage in Gardiner or at his farm 
in Richmond. He is teaching now in the 
Interdenominational Summer School for 
Religious Education at Machias, but will 
return before this letter appears. 
Stanley Manning. 


and Interests 


Gloucester, and a grandson of the late 
Dr. John Stebbins Lee, who was the first 
president of St. Lawrence University. An 
ancestor of his was the sole graduate of 
Harvard in the year 1654. 


Rev. Julia M. Tobey of Central Square, 
N. Y., visited Headquarters June 22. 


Mr. Donald Nelson Sleeper of Sleeper 
and Sleeper, lawyers, and Miss Alsace 
Mione Crosbie, editor of Onward, were 
married at Tufts College, June 29, by 
Prof. Clarence R. Skinner. Miss Crosbie 
took her degree at Tufts with the class of 
°26. The young people will make their 
home at 352B Boston Ave., Medford 
Hillside. After a brief honeymoon at a 
New Hampshire resort, Mrs. Sleeper will 
resume her editorial work. 


Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood, of Woon- 
socket, R. I., has keen in Chicago for the 
past several weeks at the home of her 
father, Judge Edwin M. Ashcraft, who is 
seriously ill. The address of Mr. and 


Mrs. Ellenwood will be 6046 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago, until Sept. 1. 
Illinois 
Beecher City.—Since Rev. Thcmas 


Chapman took charge of this church, last 
January, there has been considerable 
growth in interest. Congregations are still 
small but growing. Children’s day was 
observed on the*second Sunday in June. 
In the morning the pactor preached on 
“The Child in Our Midst.’”” The Sunday 
school gave a special program at the eve- 
ning hour of music, readings, recitations 
and pageant. Great credit is due the 


superintendent and her helpers, not only 
for the successful service, but also for the 
growing school. The pastor plans a series 
of meetings in the near future. Our rela- 
tions with all churches are cordial. Dr. 
Cook was called upon to deliver the 
Memorial Day address at a union meeting. 
He was also called on to address the Sun- 
day School Convention June 6 on ‘‘Prog- 
ress in Sunday School Work.” 


Indiana 


Indianapolis.—Rey. Fred A. Line, pas- 
tor. On June 11 our pastor and his wife 
observed their twenty-fifth wedding, an- 
niversary. They were entertained by their 
daughters, Rev. Helen Line of Joliet, Ill., 
and Miss Edith Line, and the friends and 
members of Central Church, with the 
Oaklandon, Indiana, friends as guests. 
The reception was held at the parsonage 
and 110 were present. Mr. Pasquale 
Montani, harpist, and Mr. J. G. Thomas, 
soloist, provided music. On Sunday, 
June 20, Central Church had as its guests 
members of the Masons and Eastern Star. 
Special music was furnished by Pasquale 
Montani, harpist, and J. G. Thomas and 
Mrs. A. 8S. Langlias, scloists. The pastor’s 
sermon dealt with Love and Service. 


Maine 

Rockland.—Rey. C. A. Knickerbocker, 
pastor. In place of the usual morning 
service on Sunday, June 20, an interesting 
program was given by the children of the 
Sunday school. The different groups 
represented Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter, and their songs and recitations 
were much enjoyed by a large audience. 
A short sermon by the pastor and the 
dedication of six children followed. 


Massachusetts 

Lawrence.—Rev. C. G. Robbins, pastor. 
On the evening of June 11 the people gave 
a reception to the pastor and his wife on 
the occasion of their twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary. The church parlor was 
beautifully decorated. The standing com- 
mittee of the parish acted as ushers. A 
large number of the friends of Dr. and 
Mrs. Robbins, both within and from out- 
side the church, were present. Mr. Frank 
A. Sherman, in behalf of the church and 
friends, presented to Mrs. Robbins a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers. He then 
gave to both Dr. and Mrs. Robbins a sil- 
ver basket containing twenty-three $20 
gold pieces. After Dr. Robbins had re- 
sponded to this generous expression of 
regard, Mr. Sherman in behalf of the 
Methuen church presented to the pastor 
and his wife a generous check expressing 
the appreciation of the friends in that 
society. With Dr. and Mrs. Robbins in 
the receiving line were Mr. and Mrs, 
P. W. Haseltine, who on the following 
Tuesday were to celebrate their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. They also received 
gifts expressive of high regard. a 

South Acton.—-Rev. A. J. Torsleff, pas- 
tor. On Children’s Sunday nine children 
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were baptized—two of them grand-nieces 
of the pastor, one of them living in Beverly, 
and one in Quincy. The church was 
beautifully decorated with evergreens, 
wild and cultivated flowers. Besides bap- 
tisms the exercises consisted of songs and 
“Dieces” by members of the Sunday school. 
Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. G. H. Ashworth, pastor. 
Rev. Ray M. Hardy, supply. Mr. Ash- 
worth, after an illness of fourteen months, 
took part in the Children’s Day services 
June 13. Mr. Hardy gave a sermon upon 
the ‘‘Religious Training of the Child.” Mr. 
Ashworth baptized ten children, two 
youths, and one adult, and received four 
members into the church. The day was 
beautiful and the large audience rejoiced in 
the return of their pastor, who expects to 
resume his active work next September. 
“Summer’s Best of All” was the title of a 
fine program rendered by the church school 
under the direction of Mrs. John Harding. '' 
Two members of our school graduated 
irom the Lansing high school, one of them 
ranking first in a class of 222. Vacation 
will find the church and all its auxiliaries in 
fine condition in view of the fact that the 
pastor has been out of the pulpit for over 
a year. Mr. Ashworth recently received 
$1,000 for the endowment funds of the 
church, which brings the permanent 
funds to $9,325. 


New York 


Southold —Rev. Abram Conklin, pas- 
tor. Six children were christened at 
the Children’s Day service. New cushions 
and upholstery have been placed in the 
church, adding to its already attractive 
interior. Services will be held during the 
summer. 

Middleport.—Rev. Charles Clare Blau- 
velt, pastor. A large congregation was 
present at the exercises given by the church 
school on Children’s Day. The pastor 
baptized four children. The pastor has 
been preaching a series of sermons on per- 
plexing religious questions. They have 
dealt with such subjects as God, Jesus, 
man, the soul, the Bible, miracles, religion 
and science. A great deal of interest has 
been arcused in this series and large con- 
gregations have been attending. The 
church school is rapidly recovering from 
a slump taken during the winter and is 
showing an increase in attendance each 
Sunday. With the completion of the new 
$20,000 parish house in the fall it is ex- 
pected that an even greater increase will 
result. The Ladies’ Auxiliary has presented 
the church with a beautiful new electri- 
cally illuminated bulletin board for the 
church lawn. It is the only one in the 
villag and is attracting considerable 
attention. With the end of college our 
young people have returned home for 
vacation. This church had five young 
people in the theologica’ school of St. 
Lawrence University the past year. Three 
young men are preparing for the ministry, 
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one young lady completed the course 
for minister’s assistant, and another 
young lady has another year in the same 
course. Middleport is proud of this 
reccrd and challenges any other church to 
surpass it. A son, Robert Norton, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Blauvelt on June 15. 

Syracuse.—Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., 
pastor. The King’s Daughters’ supper on 
Wednesday, June 9, was a most enjoyable 
occasion. Miss Louise Boedeker directed 
the singing. Mrs. Frank Hinds was 
chairman of the supper committee. Mrs. 
Coughtry had charge of decorations. A 
business meeting followed the supper. 
Sixty-five mothers and children attended 
the Cradle Roll party on Friday afternoon, 
June 11, given by the church school. The 
little folks played kindergarten games 
and Mrs. Hazel Sheldon sang, with Mrs. 
Bertha Mulford as accompanist. Supper 
was served. On Children’s Day the church 
school united with the congregation. A 
beautiful pageant was given under the 
direction of Mrs. Ross King, Jr., in which 
many children took part. Twelve children 
were graduated from the Cradle Roll into 
the church school. After a sermon by 
Dr. Betts especially for the children, sev- 
eral babies were baptized. On Wednesday 


-afternoon, June 16, the Women’s Mission 


Circle met in the church parlors. After 
the regular business meeting Mrs. Clinton 
C. Brown spoke on “My First Impres- 
sions of France.” Mrs. Curtis McClellan 
gave two vocal solos. Plans were made 
for a picnic on June 19, at the home of 
Mrs. F. E. Dawley at Fayetteville, to cele- 
brate the birthday and wedding anniver- 
sary of her mother, Mrs. C. A. Barnes, the 
oldest memker of the Mission Circle. 


Rhode Island 


East Providence.—Rev. Henry I. Cush- 
man, D. D., pastor here for nearly sixteen 
years, resigned early in May, completing 
at that time sixty-one years in the active 
ministry. On Friday evening, June 11, a 
reception was tendered to Dr. and Mrs. 
Cushman to give their friends in the parish 
an opportunity to greet them and express 
their good wishes. Rey. Charles P. Hall, 
president of the Rhode Island Universalist 
Convention, spoke words of regard and 
appreciation of Dr. Cushman’s service to 
the churches over which he has been 
pastor and to the denomination as a whole. 
A letter was read from the General Su- 
perintendent, Dr. Lowe, adding his word of 
appreciation and greeting both personal 
and official. The president of the parish, 
Mr. George F. Green, presided and for 
the members of the society presented Dr. 
Cushman with a purse of gold and Mrs. 
Cushman with a basket of flowers. Dr. 
Cushman responded, giving some remi- 
niscences of his long ministry, and Mrs. 
Cushman briefly expressed her thanks. 
During the social hour which followed Dr. 
and Mrs. Cushman received, assisted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Green, Mr. and Mrs. Par- 
don T. Gardiner and Mrs. Clarence Brou- 
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wer, president of the Ballou Society. Re- 
freshments were served by the ladies of 
the parish, assisted by members of the 
Clara Barton Guild. Although Dr. 
Cushman’s resignation was tendered the 
first of May, he has continued to supply 
the pulpit up to the present time. The 
church be close during July and August. 

Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
pastor. Children’s Sunday, June 13, was 
observed with an unusually successful pro- 
gram in charge of the Junior Department 
of the church school. A feature of the 
program was the presentation of a sym- 
bolical dramatization by the juniors, en- 
titled, “They Who Weave,” under the 
direction of Miss Lida B. Pease, parish 
assistant. Nine children were christened 
at this service. Mr. Ellenwood delivered 
the graduation address for the Woonsocket 
high school on June 18. One hundred and 
two young people were in the graduating 
class. Of the six “honor’’ pupils, three 
were from the Universalist church. These 
were Miss Florence Hawkins, Miss Vir- 
ginia Goddard, Mr. John Rich. 

Providence, First—A large congrege2- 
tion greeted the new pastor, Rev. William 
Couden, at his first service June 20. A 
little child was christened. All things 
seem auspicious for a successful pastorate. 
The church will maintain regular morning 
service all summer. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
Brewlously reportedias. == get sei 1,425 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Good Tidings .... 7 
PansingeMiIGn ses. ec ceca, © ese 5 
HEreehinel dal eens ee Se sa a Sores 2 
Mo all erie ii ee otiee ern, Sede. Bei 1,439 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 395. Beverly, 
Mass., 8. Essex, Mass., 3. Rockland, 


Maine, 6. Stockton Springs, Maine, 15. 
Middletown, N. Y., 19. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
All Souls, 8. Brooklyn, N. Y., Good 
Tidings, 3. Providence, R. I., First, 1. 
Southold, N. Y., 6. Woonsocket, R.I., 9. 
Lansing, Mich., 10. Stamford, Ct., 6. 
Salem, Mass., 14. Gorham, N. H., 7. 
South Acton, Mass., 9. Litchfield, Ill., 1. 
Total, 510. 


* * 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


The friends of Goddard Seminary are 
making a determined effort to increase the 
attendance at the school for next year, 
and the call should go out to all interested 
in the institution, former students, and 
patrons, and Universalist people in gen- 
eral, to help the trustees to build up the 
high school in the school and so maintain 
its old time efficiency. 

The buildings are in good condition, 
new teachers have been engaged, and every 
effort made to make the school first-class 
in every particular. The school has a most 
honorable history. It has received the aid 


>] 
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and backing of devoted men and women 
through many years, and is really the 
monument of the late Prof. William R. 
Shipman, who gave it the best of his life’s 
devotion. 

It will give to patrons a thorough train- 
ing in the fundamentals of education and 
offer opportunities for additional work in 
music and kindred branches. Above all, 
it is a home school and will give to the 
student an atmosphere peculiarly its own. 

Every Universalist in Vermont or 
elsewhere who has children to send to 
schocl, should write to Goddard for a 
catalogue. The school has considerable 
endowment and the charges are very mod- 
erate. 

A Friend. 


* * 


DEATH OF REV. CEPHAS B. LYNN 


Dr. Potterton writes, under date of 
June 24: 

“Yesterday Rev. Cephas B. Lynn died at 
the Chapin Home. To-morrow I shall 
officiate at the funeral service. Ee was 
of intellectual caliter, a reacer of the best, 
had a sense of humor, was a vigorous 
preacher and honest as the daylight. I 
shall miss the dear cld fellow. He was a 
memi er of All Souls Church, Brooklyn.” 


Notices 
MURRAY GROVE 


The Birthday Party at Murray Grove will be 

held Aug. 14 instead of Aug. 7. 
oe 

S. O. S. CALL 


Wanted at once, a small aquarium, new or old, 
for use in the Inman’s Chapel Summer School. 
Please send via express to Rev. Hannah J. Powell, 
Sunburst, N. C., via West Canton, N. C. 
can be prepaid to West Canton. 

eek 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 
Friday and Saturday, Aug. 20 and 21 


Dear Friends and Co-Workers: 

I have been called to and accepted the chair- 
manship of our Fair, and am strong in the faith 
you will give me your loyal and generous support. 

Our Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be over emphasized. 

Who will be the first to respond? Send dona- 
tions of money, useful and faney articles before 
July 16 to the Chairman of the Fair, Miss Hattie 
E. Miller, West Merti:k Road, Valley Stream, 
Long Island. After July 15, to Murray Grove 
House, Forked River, New Jersey. 

e+ 
MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer has been granted to Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden to the Rhode Island Convention. 
G. H. Ashworth, Secretary. 
aK 
MEALS AT PHILADELPHIA 


The Committee on Meals and Banquets for the 
National Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association and the Young People’s Christian 
Union has completed arrangements for the serving 
of dinners and suppers from Monday, July 12, to 
Sunday, July 18. Also for the Banquet and Dance 
of the Young People’s Christian Union on Saturday, 
July 17. 

Dinners and suppers will be served in the audi- 
torium of the Columbia Club at the northwest 
corner of Broad and Oxford Streets. The banquet 
and dance will be held in the Crystal Ball Room of 
the new and beautiful Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Ninth and Chestnut Streets. 

Tickets for the convention period of the Young 


Express 


People’s Christian Union, i. e., from Wednesday, 
July 14, to Sunday evening, July 18, and including 
banquet on Saturday evening, July 17, will cost 
$9.00. No supper will be served on Saturday eve- 
ning, July 17. 

Individual meals will cost as follows: Dinners, 
80 cents; suppers, 75 cents. Tickets including din- 
ner and supper on Monday, July 12, and Tuesday, 
July 13, will cost $2.75. 

All reservations should be mailed to 

Franz Lau, Chairman, 
1033 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ok 
DON’T FORGET TO REMEMBER 
Denominational Summer Institutes 


Ferry Beach, Me., July 24-31. 
Murray Grove, N. J., August 1-7. 
Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, July 24-31. 
And at Northfield, Mass. 
Camp Murray, July 13-21. 
+ 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH BROADCASTING 


Cincinnati—Rev. John Edwin Price broadcasts 
every Thursday afternoon from 2 to 3 over Station 
WLW. Wave length 422.3. 

Joliet, Ill—Reyv. Walter Henry Macpherson 
broadeasts every Sunday morning service from 
Station WCLS. Wave length 214.2. 

Other churches broadcasting please forward names 


and wave lengths. 
+ tee 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The fourteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held in the Church of the Messiah and the 
Church of the Mediator, Philadelphia, Pa., begin- 
ning on Friday evening, July 9, 1926, and contin- 
uing until Tuesday afternoon, July 13. The business 


sessions, at which matters of importance in regard 


to finances, policies and philanthropies will be con- 
sidered, will be held on Monday, July 12. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Program 

July 9, 7.30 p. m. 
ute addresses by national and state officers. 
Francis W. Gibbs, leader. 

July 10,9 a.m. Institute: “Earliest Years in Re- 
ligious Education,” Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 
9.55. Institute: “Illustrating Stories,’’ Mrs. Mabel 
O. Todd. 10.45. Institute: ‘““‘The Young People’s 
Council,’’ Mrs. Nellie E. Friend. 11.35. Institute: 
“Financing the Sunday School,” Mr. Albert H. 
Homans. 

July 10, 7.30 p.m. ‘Contrasting Pictures in Chris- 
tian Missions,’’ Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. ‘‘The 
Future of the Near East,”” Mr. Levon N. /enian. 
“The General Association Afield,” Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter. 

July 11, 10.30 a. m. Occasional sermon, Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer. 12. Sunday school, with 
convention visitors as teachers, Mr. Carl A. Hempel 
acting superintendent. 

July 11, evening. “Religious Education in the 
Twentieth Century,” Mr. Robert D. Towne. ‘A 
Practical Program for Peace,’’ Mr. Frederick W. 
Libby, Secretary of the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War. : 

The above meetings are all at the Church of the 
Messiah. 

July 12, 9 a. m. Institute: “The Views of the 
Board of Religious Education,” Bruce W. Brother- 
ston, D. D. 10 o’clock. Business. 

July 12,2 p.m. Business. 3.45. Address: “‘The 
Rights of the American Child,’”” Miss Nan F. Weeks. 

July 12, 7.30 p. m. ‘Dollars for the Kingdom,” 
Rey. John M. Ratcliff. 8.15. “Your Marching Or- 
ders,”’ Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D. 

July 18, 9 a. m. Group Conference: ‘‘The Mis- 
sionary Impulse and Its Expression,’ Rev. Jennie 
Lois Ellis. Group Conference: ‘Church School Ad- 
ministration,’’ Mr. Carl Senn. 10. Group Confer- 
ence: ‘‘Handwork’’ (illustrated by the Salem ex- 
hibit), Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. Group Confer- 
ence: ‘‘The Young People’s Christian Union and 
the Sunday School,’’Miss Ruth Owens. 11. Group 


Get-Together with five-min- 
Rev. 


Conference: ‘‘A. Consistent Curriculum,’ Rev. 
Laura B. Galer. Group Conference: “A Period of 
Worship,”’ Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

These meetings are at the Church of the Restora- 
tion. 

Tuesday evening, July 13. The Young People’s 
Christian Union holds its opening session at this 
time. It is greatly to be desired that our attend- 
ants shall remain for as much of the other convention 
as is possible, thus manifesting sincere interest in the 
work and welfare of our indispensable allies. 

+) 


ANNUAL CONVENTION—OFFICIAL CALL 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated) will be held at Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the Church of the Messiah and the Church 
of the Restoration, beginning at 7 p. m., July 13, 1926. 

This meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 


Albert R. Day, Secretary. 
* *€ 


MAINE VISITATION DAYS—1926 
July 4 


Sidney, 11 a.m. Speaker, Rev. A. Francis Walch. 

Church is in Center Sidney village. 
July 11 

Andover, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. James W. Val- 
lentyne. At the west end of the covered bridge over 
Ellis River at Rumford Point, turn north and follow 
the straight road to Andover. Church is in An- 
dover village, just west of the main street. 

Hiram, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Hervey H. 
Hoyt. Church is on State Road 113, just north of 
b-idge over £a2o0 River. 

Norh Jay, 11 a.m. Speaker, Rev. C. E. Butter- 
worth. Church is on left side of road leading out of 
village toward East Dixtield. 

West Paris, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. George 
W. Hinckley, of Good Will Farm. Church is on 
street leading into village from Trap Corner, on 
State Highway 26. 

July 18 

Bethel, 10.45 a. m. Speaker to be announced. 
Church is on street leading from center of village 
toward Rumford. 

Canton, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. J. Elmer Fra- 
zee. Church is on State Road, south of railroad. 

Swanville,1 p.m. Speaker, Rev. William Vaughan. 
Follow Highway 141 from Belfast to Swanvyille. 
Church, only one in village, just west of center. 

July 25 

Livermore, 11 a.m. All Day Meeting. Morning 
speaker, Rev. George W. Sias. Afternoon speaker 
to be announced. Church is on State Road, op- 
posite post-office. 

Readfield, 12 m. Speaker, Rev. Frederick S. Walk- 
er. Use of church building in Readfield village is 
shared with Methodists, who hold services in the 
morning. 

Stockton Springs, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Edward Ellis. Church is on Atlantic Highway, just 
north of center of village. 

South Waterford, 10.30 a. m. Speaker to be an- 
nounced. Services in Methodist building in South 
Waterford village. 


Obituary 
Mrs. George A. Spooner 

In the death of Mrs. Effie M. Spooner, wife of 
Deacon George A. Spooner, the Universalist church 
of Roxbury, Mass., has lost a life long member and 
friend. Her father, Mr. Jenkins, was a deacon of 
the church and her husband is at the present time 
one of the deacons. Mrs. Spooner was president of 
the Mission Circle and in many ways manifested her 
interest in her church. To her the Universalist 
faith was spelled with capital letters; by it she lived 
and in its comforting promises she died. 

Funeral services were held from her church home 
June 4, conducted by her pastor, Rev. Stanley G, 
Spear. Besides her husband one sister, Miss Ida 
Jenkins, remains to mourn her loss. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Good» 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
es 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fop 
young men and young women, offering exceptional} 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious and 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or scien- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England towsgj. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasom 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


32 
tackling 
“Why do you rise so early in the morn- 
ing?” 


“T have to get down-town early in 
order to find a parking place for my car.” 

“But do you not then have a good deal 
of time hanging on your hands?” 

“Oh, then I take the street car home 
and have breakfast.’”—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

* * 

“Children,” said a teacher, “be diligent 
and steadfast, and you will succeed. Take 
the case of George Washington. Do you 
remember my telling you of the great dif- 
ficulty George Washington had to contend 
with?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said a little boy. “He 
couldn’t tell a lie.”—Kast Grinstead Ob- 
server. 


’ 


* * 

Girl (to phlegmatic lover): ““You ’ave 
got a ard ’eart, George!”’ 

George (a taxi driver): “No, I ain’t, 
Maude. That’s my number plate you’ve 
got your ’ead against!’’—-London Opinion. 

ok 

The New York World argues that pro- 
hibition is a failure because, among other 
things, flappers drink. Maybe the flap- 
per’s the failure.— Louisville Times. 

+e 

Owing to the lack of space and the rush 
of editing this issue, several births and 
deaths will be postponed until next week .— 
Announcement in an Iowa paper. : 

* * 

“You raised your hat to that girl who 
passed. You don’t know her, do you?” 

“No, but my brother does, and this is 
his hat.”—Good Hardware. 

* * 

J. E. Hannah, who at twenty-nine has 
had a painting accepted by the Royal 
Academy, began life as a mere boy.—0Og- 
densburg paper. 

* * 

The thirty voice male quartet of the 
Methodist Church will sing several special 
numbers at the evening hour of worship.— 
‘Colorado paper. 

* * 

Every man who has become famous for 
something ought to pray for strength not 
to be interviewed on other things.—Ohio 
State Journal. 

*x x 

“T owe all to the Herald Tribune for 
disposing of my car which, by the way, 
cost only 80 cents.’— New York Herald 
Tribune. 

* * 

Mussolini boasts that he is making his- 
tory, and maybe, in that case, what Henry 
Ford called history is right.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

* * 

Still, if nobody dropped out at the 
eighth grade who would be ready to hire 
the college graduates?—Chatham (Ont.) 
News. 
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Songs of Work and Worship 


The New Sunday School and 
Y. P. C. U. Hymnal 
By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing ‘‘Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

‘Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words “‘God’’ 
and “‘Lord”’ are substituted for “Jehovah.” Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a trial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The Life Story ot 


Handicapped Of Peededck As Biches 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


‘““A Fascinating Human Document”’ 
Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 


i] 


